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! Memorabilia. 


POET and his collaborator have set them- 
selves a pretty game to play, in an an- 
thology of topographical verse for England 
and Wales, with rules to make it more diffi- 
cult: they confine themselves to verse which 
is strictly concerned with the spirit or appear- 
ance of a particular place or district. This 
(they say) has meant the exclusion of scenes 
which the poet has not identified by place- 
names or otherwise. And so scrupulous are 
they that although the poet may have had a 
single place in his mind’s eye, yet where he 
“avoids revealing its whereabouts as care- 
fully as the nature-lover who will not betray 
his favourite bit of country”’ they ‘‘ have 
taken nothing from the lovely nature-verse of 
Robert Bridges, who vowed that he would keep 
secret his ‘ bower beside the silver Thames’.”’ 
This excuse will not serve them: Robert 
Bridges has strictly localized the scene of his 
‘London Snow,’ ‘‘ by Paul’s. high dome,” 
but they don’t give the poem. Nor can they 
keep their own rule: the name Cambridge 
does not occur in ‘In Memoriam,’ but they 
very properly include four stanzas from ‘ In 
Memoriam’ and head them ‘‘ Cambridge ”’: 
which shows that their rule was a bad one. 
It is usual, in reviewing an anthology, to 
quarrel with it—with its inclusions and 
omissions, but so pleasant is the game that 
these anthologists have invented, that we 
propose no further to particularize their 
book, but to revise their rules, to state the 
object of the game, and to play our own. 
They are careful to speak of topographical 
“verse.’’ We should insist on poetry. Verse 
is the most fitting vehicle for poetry, and is 
excellent for wit. It is a desecration to use 
it for the prosaic. Prose will carry poetry, 














but verse will not carry prose. 

The purpose of the game is to show Poetry 
as doing for Place what in another art Tur- 
ner, Whistler, Wilson Steer, Muirhead Bone, 
and scores of others have done for it. Picture 
can make you feel; poetry can make you see. 
At least that is what we should expect our 
anthology to demonstrate. 

We should start with the poets and arrive 
at the places, for it seems only too possible 
to start from the place and not arrive at the 
poet. Thus we shouldn’t say ‘‘ Oxford. Ah, 
yes! ‘The Scholar Gypsy’ and ‘ Thyrsis ’.” 
We should say: ‘ Arnold: 


Where, behind Keighley, the road 

Up to the heart of the moors 
Between heath-clad showery hills 
Runs, and colliers’ carts _ 

Poach the deep ways coming down, 
And a rough, grimed race have their homes— 
There on its slope is built 

The moorland town. But the church 
Stands on the crest of the hill, 
Lonely and bleak; at its side 

The parsonage-house and the graves. 


Our rule would allow us to start with Arnold 
and arrive at the Thames estuary. 


. .. As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 
The extreme rigour of the game would not 
only allow but require the first dozen lines of 
‘Rugby Chapel.’ 
Breaking away from Arnold, try Brown- 
ing: the chapel-congregation arriving 
Some of them by the main road, white 
A long way past me into the night, 
Skirting the common, then diverging: 
Not a few suddenly emerging 
From the common’s self through the paling-gaps, 
—They house in the gravel-pits perhaps, 
Where the road atops short with its safeguard 
border 
Of lamps, as tired of such disorder: 
But the most turned in yet more abruptly 
From a certain squalid knot of alleys. 
Where the town’s bad blood once slept corruptly. 
We should have no scruple in heading that: 
‘South London Common.’ 


We cannot pretend not to know that Tenny- 
son was born in Lincolnshire and nothing 
would be easier than to remind ourselves just 
where, so that we should include, from the 
‘Ode to Memory.’ 

Come forth, I charge thee; arise, . . . 

Divinest Memory ! 

Come from the woods that belt the gray hill-side, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
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That stand beside my father’s door, 
And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o'er matted cress and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves 
and more of it, and more of it! as Pippa said. 
Again, when Tennyson asks 
What sight so lured him thro’ the fields he knew 
As where earth’s green stole into heaven’s own hue, 
Far—far—away ? 

we know that he is writing autobiography, 
and therefore writing of Lincolnshire, and 
with that we get rid of another of our antholo- 
gists’ exclusions; ‘* Often the scene, though it 
may be very English, is yet essentially ideal, 
no more related to one definite place than ”’ 
(in brief) to others, We know the answer to 
that : 

I am not more unjust to them 

But only not unjust to her— 
to Lincolnshire, or wherever. 

Each poet is a world to explore, to discover 
the little isle of man. When one has omitted 
from Swinburne that far-too-much that was 
never meant to make its sole appeal to our 
sense of poetry (our sense of what is real 
under any appearance)—all that the boy 
thought was ‘“‘ daring’’ (as though anything 
could be daring, after Byron) there is—we 
don’t know how much or how little. Certainly 
there are those poems ‘ By the North Sea’ 
which (we think we have been told) is Dun- 
wich : 

A land that is lonelier than ruin; 

A sea that is stronger than death: 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 

Wan wastes where the winds lack breath; 
Waste endless and boundless and flowerless 

But of marsh-blossom fruitless as free: 

Where earth lies exhausted as powerless 

To strive with the sea. 
Certainly there are the scenes which came 
before the dying eyes of Balen, when 


He drank the draught of life’s first wine 
Again: he saw the moorland shine, 
The rioting rapids of the Tyne, 

The woods, the cliffs, the sea. 


And that is the profit of taking up our an- 
thologists’ implicit challenge: we discover 
poetry, we clear our minds of vague reminis- 
cence. We should always think such an an- 
thology glaringly incomplete without ‘The 
Sands of Dee’ (itself inspired—in ‘ Alton 
Locke ’—by a painting), but we thought we 
wanted ‘ Airly Beacon,’ only to discover that 
we had ‘‘ remembezed into’’ it the glories of 
summer time on Bredon, 


. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


“THE SINFUL SUBURBS OF 
COOKERY :”} 


Satrrica, Recipes or Tap XVIII Century. 





“The universe itself is but a pudding of ele- 
ments. Empires, kingdoms, states and republics 
are but puddings of people differently made up.” 
‘A Learned Dissertation on Dumpling ’ (London, 
1726, 5th ed.) 


(THE Englishman’s undying and extremely 

articulate interest in his meat and drink 
is attested by most of the literature of 
the eighteenth century. Doubtless there has 
never been in any literature such an endless 
succession of cold joints and hot sack possets 
as one meets in the pages of the eighteenth 
century English novel, Milord and his stable 
boy alike had an unquenchable interest in 
what went into their respective stomachs. 
Every one stops in the middle of letters, 
poems, novels, and ‘‘discourses’’ to talk 
about food and to give choice recipes. Horace 
Walpole tells us exactly how Lady Caroline 
Petersham minced seven chickens in a china 
bowl on a gala outing at Vauxhall Gardens, 
the Count de Narbonne in ‘ Madame 
d’Arblay’s Letters’ gives a precise recipe for 
making choucrou (sauerkraut), and no one 
is ever likely to lose the memory of Walton’s 
wonderful fish-stuffing recipes in ‘The Com- 
pleat Angler,’ or the wedding feast in ‘ Hum- 
phry Clinker,’ or Thomas Love Peacock’s 
prose lyrics on whitebait and wine in ‘ Head- 
long Hall,’ or Mrs, Primrose’s preserves. 
Like young Copperfield’s dinner at the Yar- 
mouth Inn and the Cratchits’ goose and 
George Gissing’s afternoon toast and tea, it 
is all such immortal food as will never lose 
its literary tang and savour. 

The regiments of eighteenth century 
satirists, of course, could scarcely overlook 
such an opportunity. Nothing could be 
easier than to turn bona fide recipes into 
satirical ones,2 and nothing could be more 


1 Thomas Dekker, ‘The Gull’s Hornbrook’ 
(London, 1609), Chap. 1, p. 13, in ‘ Miscellanea 
Antiqua Anglicana: Old Book Collector's 
Miscellany,’ ed. Charles Hindley, Esq. (London, 
1871-1873, 3 vols.), II (1872). 

2 These are in a different category from the hun- 
dreds of satirical “ cures” and medicinal receipts 
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certain than that they would be read with 
knowing and lively interest by Englishmen 
everywhere, Although one occasionally comes 
upon Renaissance jeux d’esprit having to do 
with ‘‘ quails’’ and ‘‘ tarts,’’ the advent of 
the Rump Parliament really provided the 
signal for a veritable deluge of satirical 
“cookery.” There is, for example, Ned 
Ward’s ‘On a Rump Steak’: 


Of all the Parts of noble Beef, 

Giv’n by the Gods, for Man’s Relief, 
The juicy Rump is still the best 
Betwixt the Tail, and Horned Crest; 

A Steak from thence with whetted Knife, 
Cut off by D—-y, or his Wife, 

Salted and Pepper’d to the Tooth 
Of him that dares to venture both; 

Then broil’d and crusty’d o’er the Fire, 
What Prince can richer Food desire ? 

If hungry, no delicious Dainty 
On Earth, will half as well content ye: 
A Venson Pasty’s but a Fool to’t, 

Wild Fowl to th’Pallat is but dull to’t: 
O Cavaliers! What Foolish Fellows 
Were you, to shew yourselves so Zealous, 
In madly leer and pon meg | 
The Rump, which only wanted Broiling; 
As if to prove the Proverb true, 

When Cock-a-hoop, you meant to shew 
That a Rump Steak, in which we glory, 
Was always Poyson to a Tory. 
at — Reflections’ (London, 1710), pp. 

Most of the Rump recipes, unfortunately, 

are not quotable. One might mention ‘‘ A 
New Kickshaw for the Queasie Stomach of 
Sathan and all those that fight under his 
Banner. To the Tune of ‘ Cock Laurell ’,’’ 
which begins, 

Come listen you Cooks and learn my new Dish, 
‘Tis that that will fill your Guests bellys with 

_ laughter. 

‘Tis a meat neither made of flesh nor fish 
But will make all that tast it to lick their lips after. 

Here’s an Olla Podrida so pleasant and new, 

The Tayle of the State had ne’er such a Hogooe 

With a hey down down, &c. 

[‘ The Rump ’ (London, 1662), pp. 162-3] 
There are also ‘‘Saint George and the 
Dragon ” (‘The Rump,’ pp. 177-183) and 

The Rump serv’d with a Grand Sallet; or, 
A New Ballad” (Ibid., pp. 119-125). 

The accession of the House of Orange pro- 
vided similar opportunities for plays on the 
word, ‘‘ Orange,”’ e.g., ‘A New Song of an 
Orange. To that Excellent Old Tune ‘‘ Of A 
Pudding ’’’: 





which flooded the periodicals and miscellanies. 
Those, modelled in general on physicians’ prescrip- 
tions, comprise a popular satiric device in them- 
selves. Here, we are interested only in satirical 
fecelpts or recipes purporting to deal with food. 





Good People come buy 
The Fruit that I cry, 
That now is in Season, tho’ Winter is nigh, 
’Twill do you all good, 
And sweeten your Blood, 
I’m sure it will please you when once understood 
Tis an Orange. 
Its Cordial Juice, 
Does much Vigour produce, 
I may well recommend it to every man’s use; 
Tho’ some it quite chills, 
And with fear almost kills, 
Yet certain each honest Man benefit feels 
by an Orange. 
To make Claret go down, 
Sometimes there is found 
A Jolly good Health to pass pleasantly round, 
But yet I’ll protest, 
Without any Jest, 
No flavour is better than that of the tast 
f an Orange. 
l‘ Poems on Affairs of State’ (London, 1704, 4 
vols.) iii, pp. 286-7.] 


A crude rejoinder to this was ‘“ The 
Orange” (ibid., iii, 288-9) which rehearsed 
the bad and sour qualities of the “ fruit.’’ 

‘“To make a Catholick Pudding” (ibid., 
iii, 256) is a typical recipe engendered by the 
sharp religious differences of the time: 


Of Oats new thresh’d at Tyburn, take 2 pound, 
Of Chios Wine enough the same to drown. 

Of Malmesbury and Hobbs, take Ounces eight, 
Of a Quack Conscience add an equal weight: 

Of Juries finely packed, take one Ounce more, 
Six Irish Witnesses just come ashore. 

Season it all with Atheistick Lies, 

*Twill make a Pudding that shall clear your Eyes. 
Here Antichrist may freely treat his own Guests, 
For the Receipt is learned Dr. Conquests.5 


Another religious ‘‘ recipe ’’ of the time is 
Tom Brown’s formula for ‘‘ church punch’”’ 
in the anonymous ‘ Novis Reformator Vapu- 
lans: or, the Welch Levite Tossed in a 
Blanket. . .’ (London, 1691), pp. 8-9: 


Hick: Come, Gentlemen, you know I _ 
mis’d you a Bowl of Bunch;. . . Imprimis, Here 
is a Gallon of poor Passive Church of England 
Water, a dull unactive, unedifying Element, the 
Lord knows, and good for nothing of itself till 
there’s a Union or Alliance made between it, and 
some other noble dissenting Ingredients. Into this, 
do ye mind me Gentlememen [sic], I pour one Half- 
Pint of good, sharp Independent Lime-Juice; and 
afterwards add one Pound of Superfine Addressing 
Pensilvanian Sugar. Now, says he, lend me the 
Sieve of Election, and the Ladle of Accomoda- 
tion, and you shall see what a Noble Sherbet I 
have made you. 

Pryn: There’s more dexterity and art, I _per- 
ceive, to build one of these Bowls, as you call it, 





3 This same recipe appears in new and seemingly 
innocent dress as a “* Receipt to make an Oatmeal 
Pudding. By Dr. King.” in John Nichols’ ‘ Select 
Collection of Poems,” iii, 77. 
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than a Man would at first imagine: I find he must 
be a Master of his Trade. 

Hick: A Pox on’t, crys our Friend, this Foolish, 
Insignificant Church of England Water is too strong 
as yet for the Independent Lime-Juice, and the 
Pensylvanian Sugar; and therefore, to correct, or 
rather to destroy the unpalatable relish of it for all 
intents and purposes; I must, says he, according 
to our med Doctor’s Method, pour in two 
_ of Lusty and Potent Presbyterian Brandy. 

ow give me, continues he, yonder well-grown 
Anabaptist Tost, a Tost of Years and Discretion, 
a Tost that can answer for himself, and so forth. 
But first of all, let us gently rub him over with 
the Nutmeg of — and then dip him over 
Head and Ears in this Regenerating Liquor: ‘Tis 
done, Gentlemen, the Town’s our own;. . 


One of the most delightful bits of culinary 
satire in the century is ‘A Learned Disser- 
tation on Dumpling: Its Dignity, Antiquity, 
and Excellence, With a Word upon Pud- 
ding . . .’ (London, 1726, 5th ed.), a piece 
variously attributed to Swift and Arbuthnot,4 
and so popular that it early went through 
numerous editions and elicited various 
spirited replies, e.g., [Harry Cary’s ?] 
‘Pudding and Dumpling Burnt to Pot, Or, 
A Compleat Key to the Dissertation on 
Dumpling. . .” (London, 1727).5 The ‘ Learned 
Dissertation’ on the surface merely a des- 
cription of the hit-and-miss evolution of 
English pudding, is, of course, pointed poli- 
tical satire, as this excerpt illustrates: 


The Romans, tho’ our conquerors, found 
themselves much outdone in dumplings by our fore- 
fathers; the Roman dumplings being no more to 
compare to those made by the Britons, than a stone 
dumpling is to a marrow pudding; though indeed 
the British dumpling at that time was little better 
than what we call a stone dumpling, nothing else 
but flour and water. But every generation grow- 
ing wiser and wiser the project was improved, and 
dumpling grew to be pudding. One projector 
found milk better than water; another introduced 
butter; some added marrow, others plums; and 
some found out the use of sugar; so that to speak 
truth, we know not where to fix the genealogy or 
chronology of any of these pudding projectors to 
the reproach of our historians, who eat so much 
pudding, yet have been so ungrateful to the first 
professors of the noble science as not to find them 
a place in history. 

invention of eggs was merely accidental. 
Two or three having casually rolled off from a 
shelf into a pudding, which a good wife was mak- 
ing, she found herself under the necessity either of 
throwing away her pudding or letting the eggs re- 





4 Halkett and Laing identity the author of the 
*Learned Dissertation’ as Thomas Gordon (d. 
1750) and note that the piece was intended in part 
as a satire on Ambrose Philips (1657-1749). 

5 I have not been able to locate a copy of ‘ The 
Dumpling Eater’s Downfall,’ a piece which may 
possibly be an answer to the original satire. 





main; but concluding that the innocent quality of 
the eggs would do no hurt, if they did no good, 
she merely jumbled them all together after having 
carefully picked out the shells; the consequence is 
easily imagined, the pudding became a pudding of 
puddings, and the use of eggs from thence took 
its date. The woman was sent for to court to 
make puddings for King John, who then swayed¢ 
the sceptre; and gained such favour that she was 
the making of the whole ag a 

From this time the English became so famous 


-for puddings that they are called pudding-eaters 


all over the world to this day. 

At her demise her son was taken into favour, 
and make the King’s chief cook; and so great was 
his fame for puddings, that he was called Jack 
Pudding all over the kingdom, though in truth his 
real name was John Brand.6 This Jack Pudding, I 
say, became yet a greater favourite than his mother, 
insomuch that he had the King’s ear as well as his 
mouth at command, for the King you must know 
was a mighty lover of pudding; and Jack fitted 
him to a hair. But what raised our hero in the 
esteem of this vudding-eating monarch was his 
second edition of pudding, he being the first that 
ever invented the art of broiling puddings, which 
he did to such perfection and so much to the King’s 
liking (who had a mortal aversion to cold pudding) 
that he thereupon instituted him Knight of the 
Gridiron, and gave him a gridiron of gold, the 
ensign of that order, which he always wore as a, 
mark of his Sovereign’s favour, 


Dr. William King (1685-1712), facetious 
advocate and Latinist, was another wit who 
loved to rhyme recipes,? certain of which 
rather obviously do not deal wholly with food. 
His ‘Art of Cookery’ (London, 1708), for 
instance, modelled on Horace’s ‘ Art of 
Poetry,’ has long been suspected of meaning 
a great deal more than it says. 

Innumerable recipes appeared during the 
decades of the mid-century for the making 
of poets, dramatists, critics, and of the vari- 
ous literary genres. Doubtless most of them 
were originally inspired by Pope’s ‘ Receit to 
make an Epick Poem,’ appearing first in The 
Guardian (No. 78, 10 June 1713) and then in 
Chapter xv of Martinus Scriblerus, ITEPI, 
BA®@OYS : or, Of the Art of Sinking in 
Poetry. Written in the Year 1727.’ Indeed, 


6 Cf. Addison in Spectator, 47 (24 April 1711): 
*.... there is a Sett of merry Drolls, whom the 
common People of all Countries admire, and seem 
to love so well, that they could eat them, accord- 
ing to the old Proverb: I mean those circumferan- 
eous Wits whom every Nation calls by the Name of 
that Dish of Meat which it loves best. In Holland 
they are termed Pickled Herrings; in France, Jean 
Pottages; in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great 
Britain, Jack Puddings.” 

7 The nationally famous ‘* Apple-Pye. A Poem 
in Imitation of Virgil’s Georgicks’, published as 
Dr. King’s in a variety of collections, was later 
discovered to be Leonard Welsted’s creation. 
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the whole ‘ Peri Bathos’ was of the nature 
of an extended satirical recipe. 

A retaliatory recipe attacking Pope and 
purporting to give the ingredients for the 
making of a satirist appeared in the Appen- 
dix to ‘Pope Alexander’s Supremacy .. .’ 
(London, 1729). It was entitled, ‘‘ A Curious 
Receipt, wherein is disclosed, the Art of 
writing Poetry with a small Genius, taken 
from Martinus Scristervus’s Writings ’”’ 
(pp. 1-7): ; 

The Snarling Tribe did Momus late intreat, 

A Satyrist to form by new Receipt: 

He sent, and found on Africk’s Monkey Shore, 

Tricks, Imprudence, Ill-nature, Looks forelore ; 

To these Ingredients, soon the sneering God 

Join’'d the Malicious, Petulant, and Odd. 

He did the Faults of Courtiers next provide, 

Scandal, and Smut, and Lies, and servile Pride: 

These Momus mixt with ev’ry lighter Grain 

Of trifling, wild, presuming, pert, and vain. 

This Image answer’d the Projector’s Scope, 

He laugh’d and called the Composition * ip. 7] 
ip. 7]. 


Somewhat earlier, ‘‘ A Receipt. to make a 
Cuckold’? had been attributed to Pope in 
{John Oldmixon’s] ‘Poems and Transla- 
tions’ (London, 1714), p. 211: 

Two or three Visits, and two or three Bows, 

Two or three Civil Things, and two or three Vows; 
Two or three Kisses, and two or three Sighs, 

Two or three Jesu’s and Let Me Dye’s; 

Two or three Squeezes, and two or three Towzes, 
Two or three Hundred Pounds lost at their Houses, 
Can ne’er fail Cuckolding two or three Spouses. 

The periodicals constantly published satiri- 
cal recipes because the device so obviously 
found favour with the reading public. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of April 1733 (iii, 207) 
printed the following ‘‘ Ingredients to make 
a Sceptic. By Mr. S. Duck’’: 

A Little Learning, twenty Grains of Sense, 
Reserve a double Share of Ignorance: 

Infuse a little Wit into the Scull, 

Which never fails to make a Mighty Fool; 

Two Drams of Faith, two Tons of Doubting next, 
Let all be with the Dregs of Reason mixt; 

These jarring Seeds when in his Nature sown, 

He'll censure all Things, but approve of none. 


“Henry Stonecastle’s’’ f[i.e., Henry 
Baker’s] Universal Spectator published this 
“Receipt to make a Dedication or Pane- 
gyrick ’’ on 29 May 1731 (recto, col. 3, verso 
col, 1.): 


Chuse the richest Patron you can find. Then 
take of Knowledge, Learning, Wisdom, Judgment, 
Wit, Penetration, Fortitude, Magnanimity, Justice, 
Humility, Temperance, Politeness, Affability, 
Courtesy, Oeconomy, Eloquence, Probity, Human- 
ity, and all the other Virtues, nicely pick’d, as 
Much as you can get together: Mix them up thick 
with the Oyls of Flattery and Dissimulation, newly 





drawn. Extract the Quintessence of Birth, Educa- 
tion, Wealth, and Honour, of each half a Pint, 
which pour upon the aforesaid Ingredients, stir- 
ring them about very often, according to the Course 
of the Sun, ’till the whole becomes a light frothy 
Substance. Then drop in six Ounces of the Spirit 
of Generosity. 

The Way of using it is thus: Hold your Patron 
by the Ears; and being provided with a large 
Brush, daub "him over from Head to Foot, till 
every Part of him is besmear’d with the above 
Composition. When it begins to operate, you will 
perceive him shut his Eyes exceedingly hard against 
the Light, and fall as it were by Enchantment, into 
a Kind of senseless Ecstasy, which encourage ‘till 
it answer your Expectation. 

If you think convenient, you may toss in a little 
Charity and Religion; but of the last be very spar- 
ing ;—unless for a Bishop, a Grain is full enough. 


The Drury-Lane Journal of 13 Feb. 1752 
(v. 111), offered this satirical recipe for the 
making of a drama: 


Here are now a sufficient group of characters; 
but as these are all of the same kind almost, there 
is still wanting a superior one, whose prudence, 
sagacity, and experience qualifies him for presiding 
over and judging the rest. Here the BAKER must 
resume the several arguments, sift them, and bolt 
the bran from the flour; he distinguishes them 
into fine and refine; kneads them up into a paste, 
which he seasons with the salt of his candour, and 
leaves with the yeast of his good sense: 
then make up the dough thus prepared 
into pecks, half-pecks, and quarterns: puts 
the batch into the oven of his understand- 
ing, stops it up close, and there bakes it with 
the heat of his judgment: lastly, he draws it out, 
and separates the loaves into their several assort- 
ments. 


The St. James’s Magazine published a 
‘Receipt for a Love-Song’”’ in the issue of 
February 1764 (iii, 408-9) and this ‘‘ Receipt 
to make a Soul ”’ in March 1764 (iv, 27): 


Take quantum sufficit of bread, beef, or other 
suitable aliment — put it into the stomach of a 
human machine—let the stomach work till it is 
converted into a laudable chyle—let that chyle be 
thoroughly mixed with the blood—let that blood 
be warmed to due heat—then take the fumes aris- 
ing from the blood so tempered—let them be dis- 
tilled through the alembic of the brain—defaecated 
and refined—and if one operation should not be 
sufficient. let them be double-distilled and double- 
refined—then may you see these invisible atoms 
(with an eye of faith) become all at once reflection, 
memory, judgment, wit, will, loco-motive power, 
and every other faculty of the mind. 

Note, A counter-operation to that of distilling 
and refining will have the contrary effect—and con- 
dense any of your light, airy, volatile, refined, 
speculative spirits into as gross, unrefined, stupid, 
unthinking matter, as you would wish to handle. 


The recipe motif found its way into titles, 
too, e.g., ‘ Boeoticorum Liber: or a new Art 
of Poetry containing the best Receipts for 
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making all sorts of Poems, according to the 
Modern Taste in two cantos ’ (Dublin printed, 
London reprinted, 1732) ; ‘ A Receipt to make 
a Bath-Easton Poet, and to Obtain a Prize 
from the Vase’ (Bath, 1777); ‘The Art of 
Preserving: A Poem. Humbly inscribed to 
the Confectioner in chief of the British 
c[a]v[a]lr[y] . . .’ (Dublin, 1759) ; etc. 

The illustrations noted here represent only 
a sampling of the variations on the motif, for 
the satirical recipe appears in dozens of guises 
and versions in eighteenth century literature. 
The satirists of the age, it would seem, found 
the device, though small and minor, quite as 
elastic and adaptable to their needs as it was 
interesting and agreeable to a public pecu- 
liarly attentive to cuisine and satire. 

Mary CrarreE RanDOLpH. 
The University of North Carolina. 


REMARKS ON THE NEW “ POPE.” 


HIS fifth volume of the Twickenham 
edition fully maintains the high standard 
set by the two previously published. We 
have ‘‘ The Dunciad ”’ in both its forms with 
the many appurtenances thereof, the neces- 
sary additions to Pope’s over-lavish notes, a 
valuable Biographical Appendix, on the per- 
sons mentioned, and an introduction that is 
a model of fair-mindedness. It is not easy 
to see why this edition should ever be super- 
seded. I add a note of some trifles that 
occurred to me in reading. 


P. 67. Calm Temperance, whose blessings 
those partake 
Who hunger, and who thirst, for 
scribbling sake. 
Will every reader now recognise the reference 
to Mat. v, 6, ‘‘ Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ”’ ? 


69. Now Night descending, the proud scene 
was o’er, 
But liv’d, in Settle’s numbers, one day 
more. 
The quite perfect expression of what Chap- 
man had noticed in the Ep. Ded. to his 
Odyssey, ‘‘a poor chronicler of a Lord 
Mayor’s naked truth (that peradventure will 
last his year.)”’ 


71 n. She saw in Norton all his father 
shine. 
From Milton, ‘ P.L.’, 3, 139, “‘ in him all his 











Father shone,’’ Seneca’s ‘‘ refulget . 


. . geni- 
tor in te totus.’’ 


93. I see a King! Who leads my chosen sons 
To lands, that flow with clenches and 
with puns. 
An obvious reference to the Chosen People and 
the land flowing with milk and honey that 
was promised them. But Pope does not 
deserve Ozell’s gibe as much as Dryden. 


97. Rome in her Capitol saw Querno sit, 
Thron’d on sev’n hills, the Antichrist 
of Wit. 
Perhaps a reference to Rev. xvii, 9. 


121. So Jove’s bright bow displays its watry 
round, 
(Sure sign that no spectator shall be 
drown’d.) 


See Genesis ix, 13-15. 


127. With Shakespeare’s nature or with 
Johnson’s art. 
Cf. ‘ Hor. Ep.’, 2, 1, 82: 
Not one but nods and talks of Jonson’s art, 
Of Shakepear’s nature. 
ibid. With thunder rumbling from the 
mustard-bowl. 
Might we not be told how it was done? 
Wheatley says that Dennis’s new thunder was 
made by shaking thin copper sheets, the 
method still used, I believe. But was Wheat- 
ley right ? 


129. Harmonic twang! of leather, horn, 
and_ brass, 
Why are the efforts of competitors in the 
braying competition so described? Just below 
‘* attempred to the vocal nose ’’ recalls ‘‘ Tem- 
pered to the oaten flute’’ in ‘ Lycidas.’ 


134. In naked majesty great Dennis stands, 
Cf. ‘P.L.’, 4, 290, ‘‘In naked majesty, 
seemed lords of all.’ 


139. Shading the horrors of his ample 
brows. 
A comical perversion of the phrase ‘‘ honours 
of the head,’’ for hair. 


140. The nutbrown maids. 
A horrible degradation of the title of a beauti- 
ful old ballad. Similar is Pope’s use of 
‘** golden ’’ for the yolk of an egg, but not so 
bad as what the Restoration men did with the 
beautiful word. 


143. As to soft gales top-heavy pines bow 
low 
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Their heads, and lift them as they 
cease to blow. 
This simile was used by Statius of wrestlers 
(‘Theb.’, 6, 857), but his trees are cypresses. 
Lucan 1, 388, has pines. 


148. Why shou’d I sing what bards the 
nightly Muse | 
Did slumbring visit, and convey to 
stews ? 
Another-horrible degradation. See ‘ P.L.’ 7, 
29, ‘‘ Yet not alone, when thou Visit’st my 
slumbers nightly,’ said to Urania. 


150. Then raptures high the seat of sense 
o’erflow, 
Which only heads, refin’d from reason, 
know. 
Perhaps an echo of. Dryden’s ‘ There is a 
Pleasure sure In being mad, which none but 
madmen know ’’ (Sp. Fryar,’ 2, 1). 


154. As man’s maeanders to the vital spring 
Roll all their tydes, then back their 
circles bring. 
This simile, of the blood-stream, Pope found 
in his old flame Cowley, who made Harvey 
pursue Nature like a hunted deer that 
Leap’d at last into the winding streams of 
of blood ; 
Of man’s maeander all the purple reaches 
made, 
Till at the Heart she stay’d. 


161. Oh spread thy Influence but restrain 
thy Rage. 
The kindly and the unkind control of the 
stars, as in Jonson’s lines of Shakespeare— 


Shine forth thou star of poets, and with 
rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping 
stage. 


192. Lo! the great Anarch’s ancient reign | 


restor’d, 
Light dies before her {Dulness] un- 

creating word, 
Milton also uses ‘‘ Anarch ”’ of Chaos, ‘ P.L.’, 
2,988. The next line obviously refers to 
‘Genesis,’ i, 3. 

312. The plunging Prelate. 

Horace Walpole retails his father’s anecdote 
of Sherlock’s juvenile plunge in a note on Sir 
C. H. Williams’s poems, 2, 134. 


315. I have somewhere seen that Pope 
inserted the bad rhyme ‘‘damn, Man’”’ to 
camouflage his authorship. 





349. Not closer, orb in orb, conglob’d are 
seen 
The buzzing Bees about their dusky 
Queen. 
In ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 7, 940, Young compares 
the throng of the Résurrection to bees, 
When the trumpet’s call, 
As sounding brass, collects us 
Heaven’s throne 
Conglob’d. 
But Pope may have had the lines in the ‘ New 


Dunciad,’ or there may be no connection at 
all. 


364. To sound or sink in Cano, O or A. 
The note shows that this refers to the reading 
of “‘ Arma virumque cano,” i.e., should we 
accent cand or cdno? I notice this because 
‘O.E.D.’ quotes the line under “ sink” with 
the sense ‘‘suppress in pronunciation.” 
Obviously it rather means ‘‘ render less audi- 
ble.”’ Cf. Phillips, ‘ Pastorals’ iv, ‘‘ And 
where to sink a note, and where to swell.’’ 


370. And hew the Block off, and get out the 
Man. 
I have seen this notion ascribed to Plotinus. 
In Diog. La. 4, 53, we read of a potential 
Hermes in the wax |i.e., paint ?] or statue in 
the bronze, 


round 


373. To happy Convents, bosom’d deep in 
vines, 
We remember Milton’s towers and battle- 
ments ‘‘ Bosomed high in tufted trees.’’ 


383. Pope was not the first to use ‘‘ bird ”’ 
of an insect. Sylvested, 456 (edn. 1621) 
calls the butterfly ‘‘the horned bird.’ 
Cf. 405, ‘‘ the Hony-birds [have] but One 
One Master-Bee.’’ Philip Ayres’ fly says 
‘‘ Many such pretty birds as I.” 


436. Arbuthnot is quoted for ‘‘ added a new 
terror to death.”’ In ‘O.D.Q.’ he is given 
‘* one of the new terrors of death.’’ Are both 
right ? 

G. G. L. 


SOME CHURCHILL DESCENTS FROM 
MARSHALL. 


READERS interested in pedigree-making 
may like to extend the table printed at 
clxxxv. 340 by means of the following notes. 
Gilbert Clare, son and heir of Richard, 
son of Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester by Isabel 
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Marshall, married the Princess Joan of Acre 
who was afterwards wife to Ralph Monther- 
mer. Mr. Churchill descends from both her 
marriages. By Ralph she had a son, Thomas, 
whose daughter and heir, Margaret Monther- 
mer, was wife to John Lord Montagu. Their 
grandson, Thomas Montagu, Earl of Salis- 
bury, by his wife Elinor, daughter of Thomas, 
Earl of Kent, son of Joan the Fair Maid, 
grand-daughter of Edward I, had a daughter 
Alice, wife to Richard Neville, Earl of Salis- 
bury, by whom she had John, Marquess of 
Montagu, and Elinor, both of them Mr. 
Churchill’s ancestors, 

John Neville’s daughter, Margaret, mar- 
ried Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, from 
whom Mr, Churchill descends by a previous 
wife, and his daughter Lucy Neville married 
Anthony Brown whose grandson Anthony 
Brown, first Viscount Montagu had Mary, 
wife to Henry Wriothesley, second Earl of 
Southampton ; their daughter, Penelope, mar- 
ried William, second Lord Spencer of Worm- 
leighton. Elinor Neville was first wife to 
Thomas Stanley first Earl of Derby, whose 
second wife, the Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
was mother of Henry VII and ancestor of 
Mr. Churchill, The earl was son of Thomas, 
first Lord Stanley by Joan Goushill, from 
whose sister, Elizabeth Goushill, Mr. 
Churchill also descends. His grandson, 
Edward Stanley, third Earl of Derby, mar- 
ried Dorothy, daughter of Thomas, second 
Duke of Norfolk, descended from Mr. 
Churchill’s ancestor, John, Earl Warenne by 
Alice, daughter of Isabel, widow of King 
John. 
of Derby, married Margaret Clifford, daugh- 
ter of Henry, second Earl of Cumberland by 
Elinor daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, by Mary Tudor. Their son, Wil- 
liam Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, by his wife 
Elizabeth Vere, daughter of Edward, 17th 
Earl of Oxford by his wife Anne Cecil, 
daughter of Lord Burghley, had James, 
seventh Earl, whose daughter Amelia Stanley 
married John Murray, Marquess of Athol 
whose grand-daughter, Anne Murray, was 
wife to John Cochrane, fourth Earl of Dun- 
donald, whose daughter Catherine Cochrane 
married Alexander Stewart, sixth Earl of 
Galloway and was grandmother of Susan 
Stewart, wife to George, fifth Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

By Gilbert Clare the Princess Joan had 
three daughters, Elinor, Margaret and Eliza- 


Their son, Henry Stanley, 4th Earl 





<5 


beth. Mr. Churchill descends from all three, 
and George Washington from one of them. 
The eldest, Elinor Clare, married Hugh Des- 
penser, son of Hugh, Earl of Winchester, 
by whom she had Isabel first wife to Richard 
FitzAlan, ninth Earl of Arundel, from whose 
second marriage with Elinor of Lancaster Mr, 
Churchill also déscends. Isabel’s daughter, 
Philippa FitzAlan, married Sir Richard 
Sergeaux whose daughter, Alice Sergeaux was 
wife to Richard Vere 11th Earl of Oxford, 
whose descendant, Elizabeth Vere, married 
William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, from 
whom descended Susan, wife of George fifth 
Duke of Marlborough as already shown.1 
Richard FitzAlan, by his second wife 
Elinor, granddaughter of Edmond Crouch- 
back, younger son of Henry III, had Alice 
FitzAlan, wife to Thomas Holand, Earl of 
Kent, son of the Fair Maid. Their two 
daughters, both named Elinor, are each Mr. 
Churchill’s ancestors, One married Thomas 
Montagu, Earl of Salisbury, and was grand- 
mother of John, Marquess of Montagu who 
married her sister’s great-granddaughter, 
Isabel Ingoldsthorp; the other married twice 
and was Mr. Churchill’s ancestor by both 
her husbands. By Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
March she had Anne, wife to Richard of 
Coningsburgh ancestor of Elizabeth of York, 
wife to Henry VII and mother of Mary 
Tudor, wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk; by Edward, Lord Cherleton of 
Powys she had Joyce, wife of John Lord 
Tibetot, who had two daughters, Joan and 
Joyce. Mr. Churchill descends from the first 
and George Washington from the second. 
Joan Tibetot married Sir Edmond Ingolds- 
thorp and had Isabel, wife of John Neville, 
Marquess of Montagu; Joyce Tibetot mar- 
ried Edmund, son of John Sutton, fourth 
Lord Dudley. Their granddaughter, Margaret 
Sutton, was wife to John Butler of Aston le 
Walls, whose granddaughter, Margaret But- 
ler, married Lawrence Washington. 
Margaret, second daughter of Gilbert 
Clare, married Hugh Audley, Earl of 
Gloucester, and had Margaret Audley, wife 
of Ralph, Lord Stafford. Mr. Churchill 
descends from two of their daughters, and 


1 This marriage gives the Spencer-Churchills a 
descent, not hitherto noticed, from the Despencers 
whom they long claimed as their ancestors on the 
strength of a pedigree forged by the herald. 
Richard Lee, in 1595 and shown to be spurious by 
J. H. Round in ‘ Peerage Studies,’ 1901. 
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George Washington from one of them. Joan 
Stafford married John, Lord Cherleton of 
Powys and had Edward whose daughter, 
Joyce Tibetot was mother of Joan, ancestor 
of Mr. Churchill, and Joyce, ancestor of 
George Washington as previously shown; 
Beatrice Stafford married Thomas, 5th Lord 


- Ros, and had Elizabeth Ros, wife to Thomas, 


Lord Clifford, ancestor of Henry Clifford, Earl 
of Cumberland who married Elinor Brandon. 

Elizabeth, third daughter of Gilbert Clare, 
married three husbands. Mr. Churchill des- 
cends from two of them, and Sir Walter 
Ralegh from the third. By her first husband, 
John Burgh, son of Richard Earl of Ulster, 
she had William Burgh whose daughter Eliza- 
beth married Lionel, Duke of Clarence and 
had Philippa, wife of Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March and mother of Roger Morti- 
mer, ancestor of Elizabeth of York and 
Elinor Brandon. By her second husband, 
Theobald; Lord Verdon, Elizabeth Clare had 
adaughter Isabel, wife of Henry Lord Ferrers 
of Groby whose descendant, Elizabeth Ferrers, 
brought his barony in marriage to Sir 
Edward Grey. Their granddaughter, Eliza- 
beth Grey married Edmund Dudley father of 
John, Duke of Northumberland, whose 
daughter Mary was wife to Sir Henry Sydney. 
Their great grand-daughter, Dorothy Sydney, 
married Henry Spencer, first Earl of Sunder- 
land. 

Thomas Clare, younger brother of Gilbert, 

married Julian, daughter of Maurice Fitz- 
Maurice by Emmeline Longespee, daughter of 
Stephen, son of William Longespee, Earl of 
Salisbury, natural son of Henry II. 
had two daughters, from both of whom Mr. 
Churchill descends. Maud Clare married 
Robert, Lord Clifford and had Robert whose 
son Thomas Clifford married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Lord Ros by Margery 
Badlesmere. Their descendant, Henry 
Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, married Elinor 
Brandon, daughter of Charles, Duke of 
Suffolk by Mary Tudor. 
' Margaret, younger daughter of Thomas 
Clare, married Bartholomew, Lord Badles- 
mere, and had four daughters. Mr. Churchill 
descends from three of them and from the 
husband of the fourth. 

Elizabeth Badlesmere had two husbands. 
Mr. Churchill descends from both. By 
Edmond, Lord Mortimer, she had Roger, 
Earl of March, whose son, Edmond married 
Philippa of Clarence ; and by William Bohun, 


They- 








Earl of Northampton she had Elizabeth 


‘Bohun who married Richard FitzAlan, 10th 


Earl of Arundel and had Elizabeth, wife of 
Sir Robert Goushill by whom she had two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Joan, from both of 
whom Mr. Churchill descends. Elizabeth 
Goushill married Sir Robert Wingfield and 
had Elizabeth, wife of William Brandon 
whose grandson, Charles Duke of Suffolk 
married Mary Tudor, and whose grand- 
daughter Ann or Alice Brandon married 
Nicholas Sydney, ancestor of Dorothy Sydney, 
wife of Henry Spencer, Earl of Sunderland. 
Joan Goushill married Thomas, first Lord 
Stanley, ancestor of Henry Stanley, fourth 
Earl of Derby. 

Maud Badlesmere married John Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, ancestor of Richard, 
llth . Earl, and of Elizabeth, wife of 
William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby. 
Margaret Badlesmere married John, Lord 
Tibetot who by his second wife was 
grandfather to John Lord Tibetot who mar- 
ried Joyce Cherleton and had Joyce Dudley 
from whom Washington descended and Joan 
Ingoldsthorp from whom Mr. Churchill des- 
cends. Margery Badlesmere married William, 
Lord Ros and had Elizabeth Ros, wife of her 
cousin Thomas Clifford, as previously shown. 

These descents from Marshall are all 
through Isabel, third daughter of William the 
Marshal, Earl of Pembroke. But Mr. 
Churchill descends also from all four of the 
other sisters and co-heirs. Maud Marshall 
was wife first to Hugh Bigod, Earl of Nor- 
folk, and secondly to William, Earl Warenne, 
Both Mr. Churchill and Washington descend 
from each of these marriages. Her daughter 
Isabel Bigod married John Fitz Geoffrey, son 
of Geoffrey Fitz Piers, Earl of Essex, and had 
Maud, wife to William Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, whose daughter, Isabel Beauchamp, 
married Patrick Chaworth and had Maud, 
wife to Henry Earl of Lancaster, whose 
daughter, Elinor of Lancaster, married 
Richard Fitz Alan, 9th Earl of Arundel, and 
was mother of Richard, 10th Earl, and Alice. 
Mr. Churchill descends from both, and Wash- 
ington from Alice, wife to Thomas Holand, 
Earl of Kent. From Maud Marshall’s second 
husband descended Alice Warenne, wife to 
Edmund .Fitz Alan, 8th Earl of Arundel, 
whose son Richard, 9th Earl, was Mr. 
Churchill’s ancestor by his first wife, Isabel 
Despenser, and both Mr: Churchill’s and 
Washington’s by his second wife, Elinor of 
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Lancaster. Mr. Churchill also descends from 
two other daughters of Isabel Bigod by John 
Fitz Geoffrey, Isabel, wife of Robert de 
Vespont whose daughter Isabel married 
Roger de Clifford, and Aveline, wife to Walter 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. He descends, too, 
from Isabel Bigod’s first marriage with 
Gilbert de Lacy, through Geneville and Mor- 
timer. : 

Joan Marshall married Warine Mont- 
chensy and had a daughter Joan, wife of 
William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, who 
had two daughters from both of whom Mr. 
Churchill descends. Isabel de Valence mar- 
ried John Hastings and had Elizabeth wife 
of Roger, Lord Grey of Ruthyn, ancestor of 
Edward Grey, Lord Ferrers of Groby, whose 
son Edward married Elizabeth Talbot, 
Baroness Lisle, whose daughter Elizabeth 
married Edmund Dudley. Joan de Valence 
married John Comyn of Badenoch and had 
Elizabeth wife to Richard, Lord Talbot, 
ancestor of Elizabeth Talbot, Baroness Lisle. 
Sybil Marshall married William Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, and had Maud Ferrers, wife 
of William Fort de Vivonne whose daughter 
Joan married Renold FitzPiers ancestor of 
Alice FitzHerbert wife of Thomas West, Lord 
De La Warr, ancestor of Elinor West wife of 
Sir Edward Guilford and mother of Jane 
Guilford wife of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Eve Marshall married William de Brewes 
of Brecknock and had three daughters, Eve, 
Maud and Elinor, from all of whom Mr. 
Churchill descends. Eve was wife to William, 
Lord Cauntelo, whose daughter Joan married 
Henry, first Lord Hastings, whose son John, 
second baron, married Isabel de Valence as 
already shown; Maud was wife to Roger 
Mortimer, ancestor of Elizabeth of York ; and 
Elinor was wife to Humphrey de Bohun, 
ancestor of William, Earl of Northampton. 

Tt will be noted that the Prime Minister 
descends from Henry VII through his 
daughter, Mary Tudor, widow of the 
King of France and wife of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and from Edward 
IV through his daughter Elizabeth of York, 
Queen of Henry VII. He descends from 
Edward IIT through Philippa, daughter of 
Lionel; Duke of Clarence, through Joan 
Beaufort, daughter and Margaret Beaufort, 
great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, and 
through Elizabeth of York, great-great- 
granddaughter of Edmund of Langley. He 
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descends from Edward I through all the 
above lines and through two of his daughters, 
Joan of Acre by both her husbands and Eliza. 
beth by her husband, Humphrey Bohun, and 
two of his granddaughters, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Thomas of Brotherton, and Joan, 
daughter of Edmond of Woodstock. He 
descends similarly from Henry III and also 
through three of his great-granddaughters, 
Maud, wife of William de Burgh, Elinor 
wife of Richard FitzAlan, and Joan, wife of 
John, Lord Mowbray. 

He descends from King John legitimately, 
through Henry III, and also through John’s 
natural daughter Joan, wife of Llewelyn, 
Prince of Wales, whose daughter Gladys, the 
Dark-eyed, married Ralph de Mortimer, 
ancestor of Elizabeth of York. 

He descends from Henry II through John 
and through his natural son, William 
Longespee, and from his father, Geoffrey of 
Anjou, both through his wife, the Empress 
Maud and through his natural son Hameline, 
ancestor of the House of Warenne. So he 
descends from Henry I through Maud and 
also through Robert of Caen, Earl of 
Gloucester. 1 

He descends from Rollo, first Duke of 
Normandy, through Henry I,. through 
Robert son of Rollo, ancestor of Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, through Godfrey of Brionne, son of 
Richard I, Duke of Normandy, ancestor of 
the House of Clare, and through Emma, 
sister of Godfrey, wife of Ethelred, father of 
the Confessor and ancestor of the kings of 
England and Scotland. 

So he descends from Alfred and the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, from the early kings of Scot- 
land, also through the Comyns of Badenoch, 
and through Devorguille, wife of John Balliol, 
and from the Stewarts through the Earls of 
Galloway, and from an Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire through Agatha, daughter of 
the Emperor Henry III, mother of Margaret 
wife of Malcolm, King of Scots. He descends 
from the Kings of Jerusalem through 
Geoffrey of Anjou, son of Fulk, son of God: 
frey, King of Jerusalem, from Charles the 
Bold, grandson of Charlemagne, through his 
daughter Judith by both her husbands, Ethel- 
wulf King of England and Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, from Hugh Capet, through Mar- 
garet, second wife of Edward I, and from the 
Kings of Castile through his first wifé, 
Elinor, from the kings of Aragon through 
Elinor, wife of Henry III, and from the 
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kings of Navarre through Isabel wife of 
Edward II. 

It may be noted, too, that the Prime 
Minister, whose male ancestors were War- 
wickshire sheep farmers in the days of the 
Tudors, shares many of these descents with 
the Duke of Beaufort, direct male descendant 
of Henry II, the Earl of Derby, whose male 
ancestors were English thanes before the Con- 
quest, the Duke of Norfolk, descended in the 
male line from a lawyer of Edward I, and 
the Earl of Abingdon whose male ancestors 
were masons and carpenters in the time of 
Henry VIII. 

E. A. Greentnc Lamporn. 


*‘CONINGSBY’ AND THREE 
VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 


THIS season has been auspicious,’’ said 

the Morning Chronicle for 31 May 
1844. ‘It has produced ‘ Coningsby ’—in 
itself worth a whole library.’’ Whether 
‘Coningsby ’ was worth a whole library or 
not, it was certainly one of those brilliantly 
successful novels that, at uncommon intervals, 
captivate the public. ‘‘I have read ‘ Con- 
ingsby ’"—who has not?’’ wrote Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the Lord Chancellor, to Disraeli, the 
author.1 Lyndhurst’s question was compli- 
ment, of course, not interrogation, and I do 
not. propose to answer it at this late date. 
But as a footnote to the first book of Dis- 
raeli’s political trilogy, I should like to 
point out at least three Victorian novelists 
who, at the time of its publication or later, 
read ‘ Coningsby ’ and left their traces behind 
them. 

Thackeray, the first of the three, read it and 
reviewed it twice—first in the Morning 
Chronicle and then in the Pictorial Times.? 
Although he does not hesitate to point out 
its shortcomings in both reviews, behind his 
rather bantering tone one perceives a good 
deal of honest admiration for the author 
and for the book. His admiration can hardly 
be questioned inasmuch as it led him to make 
at least two efforts, ‘through their common 
friend Arethusa Milner-Gibson, wife of the 
Radical politician, to-secure the acquaintance 





_1 Monypenny and Buckle, ‘The Life of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli’ (New York, 1929), i, 599 

2 For proof of Thackeray’s authorship of the 
Morning Chronicle review, see my letter to The 
oo Literary Supplement for 19 Dec., 1942 (p. 








of Disraeli.s Nevertheless, in 1847 he par- 
odied ‘Coningsby’ in Punch’s Novels by 
Eminent Hands series, under the title of 
“‘ Codlingsby, by B. de Shrewsbury, Esq.,’’ 
and thereby earned for himself a satirical 
niche in Disraeli’s last govel, ‘ Endymion,’ 
where he appears as the hack journalist St. 
Barbe. 

If one has forgotten that the real hero of 
‘ Coningsby’ is Sidonia (who represents Dis- 
raeli blessed with the Rothschild millions— 
or, as Mr. Guedalla has it, Disrothschild), 
Trollope’s reference to ‘ Coningsby ’ in ‘ Bar- 
chester Towers ’ may be 60 obscure as to escape 
notice. It springs from the travels of Bertie 
Stanhope, scapegrace son of a worldly Angli- 
can clergyman, who meets a remarkable mem- 
ber of the Sidonia family in Palestine. 

This Sidonia, however, did not take so strong a 
fancy to him as another of that family once did 
to a young English nobleman. At least he pro- 
vided him with no heaps of gold as large as lions: 
so that the Judaised Ethelbert was again obliged 
to draw on the revenues of the Christian Church.4 

The reference, of course, is-to the handsome 
behaviour of Disraeli’s Sidonia to the titular 
hero Coningsby, although, as a matter of fact, 
Sidonia never gave Coningsby heaps of gold 
as large as lions, but merely offered to pay 
his debts when he was cut off in his grand- 
father’s will with a mere £300 a year. Dis- 
raeli’s Sidonia and Trollope’s Sidonia have 
only a name in common. Disraeli’s Sidonia 
is the ne plus ultra of magnificence ; Trollope’s 
is a dirty little old Jew who not only provides 
no heaps of gold but has the bad grace, whtn 
in England, to present a bill to _Bertie’s 
father for financial assistance rendered to 
hapless Bertie back in Jerusalem. Thereafter 
in the book all Jewish money-lenders who 
have claims against Bertie are tagged with the 
name Sidonia. 

Such a generic use of the name of Disraeli’s 
hero apparently pleased Trollope’s fancy, for 
several years later, in ‘ Framley Parsonage ’ 
(fourth of the Barsetshire series), he applies 
it to Disraeli himself. In a chapter that 
refers to the political situation of 1858, he 
writes humorously of the struggle between the 
rival factions of Lord Derby and Disraeli on 
the one hand and Lord Palmerston on the 





3 I *have traced the relationship of Thackeray 
and Disraeli, in which this episode occurs, in a 
forthcoming issue of The Review of English Studies. 

4 Anthony Trollope, ‘ Barchester Towers’ (The 
World’s Classics’), pp. 71-2. 
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other as a struggle between the Gods and the 
Giants. The Giants are successful, and the 
Gods resign. Among the more powerful of the 
Giants is Sidonia, who ranks next to Lord De 
Terrier (Lord Derby) himself.. This was, of 
course, exactly Digraeli’s position in 1858— 
leader of his party in the House of Commons 
and second in command to Lord Derby. When 
the new cabinet is formed and the various 
claims disposed of, it is found that Sidonia 
“in spite of the whispered dislike of an 
illustrious personage,5 opened the campaign 
with all the full appanages of a giant of 
the highest standing.’’® 

Unlike Trollope, Samuel Butler, the third 
of the novelists, was a great admirer of Dijs- 
raeli’s.? In fact, he regarded Disraeli’s later 
novels as superior to those of Dickens and 
Thackeray. Just when he first read ‘ Con- 
ingsby ’ I do not know. . As he was only nine 
years old when it was published, his know- 
ledge of it obviously belongs to some later 
date. At any rate, in ‘ The Way of All Flesh’ 
he has Overton, who, unknown to Ernest, 
holds in trust something like £70,000 for him, 
lift Ernest out of his clothing shop and make 
of him a steward and book-keeper by way 
of preparing him for his future responsibili- 
ties, He pays Ernest £300 a year, out of 
which Ernest wishes to pay the £1 a week 
due to Ellen, his sometime ‘‘ wife.’’ To this 
Overton will not agree; he insists that Ernest 
must have a clear £300 for himself. 

I fixed upon this sum, because it was the one 
which Mr. Disraeli gave Coningsby when a 
was at the lowest ebb of his fortunes,” wr: ains 
Overton. ‘“ Mr. Disraeli evidently thought £300 a 
year the smallest sum on which Coningsby could 
be expected to live, and make the two ends meet; 
with this, however, he thought his hero could man- 
age to get along for a year or two. In 1862, of 
which I am now writing, prices had risen, though 
not so much as they have since done: on the other 
hand Ernest had had less expensive antecedents 
than Coningsby, so on the whole I thought £300 a 
year would be about the right thing for him.’’9 





5 The Queen, whose earlier prejudices against 
Disraeli began to give way during his tenure of 
Office at this time to the feeling of confidence that 
she displayed toward him in such marked degree 
in later years 

6 Anthony Trollope, ‘ Framley Parsonage ’ (‘ The 
World’s Classics ’), i, 272. 

7 Henry Festing Jones, ‘Samuel Butler: A 
Memoir ’ (London, 1919), i, 360 and Samuel But- 
ler, ‘ Alps and Sanctuaries’ (London, 1924), pp. 
120-21. 

8 Samuel Butler, op. cit., g 120. 

9 Samuel Butler, ‘The Way of All 


Flesh ” 
(‘ The World’s Classics’), p. 358. 





Butler is not writing ironically. Even if 
we did not know that he admired Disraeli, 
his admiration of the High Ydgrunites in 

‘Erewhon’ and of Towneley in ‘ The Way 
of All Flesh ’—expressions, like Coningsby, 
of the gentlemanly ideal—would make this 
clear. It is therefore of interest to observe 
that when he is trying to arrive at the proper 
sum to allow a young gentleman of consider- 
able expectations, he uses ‘ Coningsby’ as a 
textbook. 

C. L. Curne. 

The University of Texas. 


DR. EDMOND HALLEY (1656 ? - 1741/2), 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDENDA. 


(See clxxxiv. 298 and references there shown.) 


2. Halley’s early work at Greenwich, in 
1675-6, as assistant to Flamsteed, is men- 
tioned by the latter in some of his letters to 
Richard Towneley (1628-1707), extracts from 
which appeared in The Observatory, xlv. 280- 
294; London, September 1922. 

18. Concerning Halley’s real property 
which was, it seems, in his possession at the 
time he made his will, dated 18 June 1736, 
no further facts have, as yet, been discovered, 
beyond those given at clxvi. 74, 291. Some 
particulars regarding Halley’s litigation with 
his. step-mother, Mrs. Joane Cleator, for- 
merly Halley (maiden surname not ascer- 
tained) appear in certain Chancery Proceed- 
ings, circa 1694 (clxxix 350). 

19, William Cudworth, in his ‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Abraham Sharp,’ pp. 34-39 
et passim; London and Bradford, 1889, -men- 
tions Francis Baily’s ‘ Account of Flamsteed,’ 
(1835-1837) and says, in part: ‘‘It was 
evident, however, that Baily had principally 
in view the glorification of Flamsteed, and 
bringing to light certain facts relating to the 
preparation and ultimate publication of his 
life-long labours in the Historia Coelestis . .. 
It may be that in accepting Flamsteed’s ver- 
sion of the circumstances attending that pub- 
lication, he laid himself open to the charge 
of accepting an ex parte view of the case, 
but of this the reader will have ample oppor- 
tunity of judging in the correspondence to 
follow.’’ Cudworth published many of the 
letters exchanged between Flamsteed and 
Sharp, correspondence of which Baily had not 
made full use. 
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Baily, in his ‘ Flamsteed,’ (Preface, p. 
xxxi) remarks: ‘‘I have not been able to 
ascertain the precise cause of the quarrel 
between Halley and Flamsteed. They were 


“certainly of very different habits and man- 


ners, ard not likely to accord on many points. 
It would seem. . . that Flamsteed suspected 
that Halley had obtained, in a surreptitious 
manner, the magnetical papers of Mr. Per- 
kins, the mathematical master at Christ- 
church Hospital, and published them as his 
own; and perhaps Flamsteed mentioned his 
opinion on this subject rather too freely . . .’’ 
See also, Baily’s ‘ Flamsteed,’ pp. 150, 193- 
195. An examination made about 1936 of the 
paper by Perkins, in the archives of the Royal 
Society and a comparison thereof with Hal- 
ley’s contribution to a similar subject, 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions, in- 
dicated that the latter was written entirely 
independently. Baily seems to have overlooked 
this evidence. This is not the only instance 
in which Baily failed to seek the facts avail- 
able to him in the library of the Royal 
Society, facts which, if found, would have 
tended to refute some of Flamsteed’s insinua- 
tions. Baily, in his ‘Supplement,’ (1837), 
on the last page 751, in the final note, quotes 
from a letter dated 5 Aug. 1703, from Flam- 
steed, who calls Halley ‘‘ Reymer,’’ in deri- 
sion, apparently in connection with Halley’s 
visit to Hevelius at Danzig, in 1679. Having 
seen fit to quote Flamsteed in this way, Baily 
might, at least, have gone a step further and 
examined the Royal Society’s copy of the 
‘Annus Climactericus,’ (Gedani, 1685), by 
Hevelius who says therein, p. 24: “ Testem 
voco Cl. Hallejum, Virum Integerrimum, 
veritatisque amantissimum.’’ The work last 
cited was and still is in the Royal Society’s 
library. 

Flamsteed, in his relations with Halley 
and, for that matter, with Newton also, felt 
that his own work was impeded and un- 
appreciated, and that he was unjustly 
treated. To the extent that this may have 
been true, at times, he himself was not free 
from blame, Flamsteed was of a very un- 
sociable disposition, morose, and in difficul- 
ties with many of his contemporaries during 
his later years. In justice to him, however, 
it should be added that he was a very sick 
man during a large pant of his life. His 
contributions to the science of astronomy 
were of great and lasting importance. His 
‘British Catalogue’ of stars is a monumen- 





tal work of high value, which was republished 
by Baily in his ‘ Account of Flamsteed.’ The 
latter’s administration of 'the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich was much more successful 
and brilliant than that of Halley as his suc- 
cessor. 

22. The papers and works following relate 
to Halley or his times: 

Aitken, Robert G.—‘ Edmond Halley and 
Stellar proper motions.’ (Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific, Leaflet No. 164, 
October 1942.) 

Bobrovnikoff, N. T.—‘ Edmond Halley, 
1656-1742.’ (Scientific Monthly, U.S. 
November 1942, pp. 438-446.) Reprinted: 
Reprint No. 30, Miscellaneous Scientific 
Papers, The Perkins Observatory, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and Ohio State University, 
1942. 

Brasch, Frederick E.—‘ The Newtonian 
Epoch in the American Colonies ’ (1680-1783). 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society for October 1939. Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., published by the Society, 
1940. (Also reprinted.) 

Brasch, Frederick E.—‘ James Logan, a 
Colonial Mathematical Scholar, and the first 
copy of Newton’s Principia to arrive in 
the Colony.’ Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society vol. lxxxvi, No. 1, Sep- 
tember 1942, Philadelphia. Also reprinted; 
mentions, p. 8, Logan’s visit to London, in 
1723, when he obtained Halley’s Astronomical 
Tables, in sheets, in unbound form, from the 
book-dealer, William Innys. 

Clark, G. N.—‘ Science and the Social Wel- 
fare in the age of Newton.’ Oxford, 1937. 

Merton, R. K.—‘ Science, Technology and 
Society in 17th century England.’ Osiris 
(U.S.), vol. lv. p. 360; 1938. 

Plummer, H. C.—‘ Halley’s Comet and its 
importance.’ The Halley Lecture, at Oxford, 
25 May 1942. Nature, cl. No. 3800, 29 Aug. 
1942, pp. 249-257. 

Weinstein, Alexander—‘ Ode on Newton’s 
Theory of Gravitation,’ by Edmond Halley. 
Science (U.S.), vol. 97, No. 2507, 15 Jan. 
1943, pp. 69-70. 

Williams, Albert Charles—‘ Edmond Hal- 
ley and the Problems of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism.’ MS. dissertation, University of 
London, 1937. 

Williams, Albert Charles—‘ Edmond Hal- 
ley: his life, times and achievements.’ MS. 
thesis, University of London, 1940. (Before 
publication other chapters will be added.) 
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23. The Halley Lecture at Oxford, for 1943, | 


entitled ‘ Edmond Halley and Geomagnetism,’ 
by Professor 8. Chapman, F.R.S., was 
delivered by the author, 28 May; published 
in Nature, vol. clii, No. 3852, pp. 231-237; 
London, 28 Aug. 1943, and in the Journal of 
Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric 
Electricity, vol. xlviii, No. 3, pp. 131-144; 
Washington, D.C., September 1943. (Prof. 
Chapman’s paper included a new English 
versification by Mrs, Chapman of Halley’s 
famous Latin hexameters prefixed to the first 
edition of Newton’s Principia, in 1687.) 

24. The Division of Maps, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C., possesses several of 
Halley’s maps and charts, or copies thereof. 
A three-page list, typewritten, was kindly 
supplied, under date of 1. April 1936, to the 
present writer. 

In the library of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, is or was in 1936, a chart bear- 
ing the inscription following : 

‘A Description of the Passage of the 
Shadow of the Moon over England || In the 
Total Eclipse of the Sun on the 11th day of 
May, 1724 in the Evening. Together with | 
the Passage of the Shadow as it was 
Observ’d in the last Total Eclipse of 1715. 
By Dr. E. Halley, R.S.S. Astro" Roy. 
(For this and other relevant facts, in a letter 
dated 28 Mar. 1936, the present writer is in- 
debted to the courtesy of the Librarian of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. ) 

A paper by Halley on an eclipse was pub- 
lished in 1706 in the Ladies’ Diary, edited by 
John Tipper, of whom a brief sketch is given 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’, lvi. 408. Halley’s original 
MS., 1706, may be preserved amongst the 
Harleian MSS., in the British Museum. See 
the ‘Catalogus Liborum MSS. Bibliothecs 
Harleiane, vol. iii, p. 70, Codex 3781, article 
3, reading : 

‘3. A paper of Professor Halley’s 1706 
about an Eclipse, & thus indorsed: ‘ should 
go with one of Mr. Tipper’s letters.’ ”’ 

The original correspondence between Halley 
and John Tipper appears to have been lost. 

In 1942, the Royal Geographical Society 
reproduced jn facsimile Halley’s charts of the 
English Channel, 1701-2. Copies were very 
kindly supplied to the present writer by Mr. 
A. R. Hinks, F.R.S., Hon. Secretary of the 
Society. 

A few references to Halley’s Maps, Charts 
and Plans appeared at clxx. 228. 





25. A special collection relating to Flam. 
steed’s ‘ Historia Ccelestis,’ including the 
MS. copy used by Halley in the production 
of the first edition, was mentioned at clxxi,, 
355. 

For some of the earlier causes of trouble 
between Flamsteed and Halley, see clxviii, 
434; clxix. 122; elxxv. 374-5. 

26. Professor N. T. Bobrovnikoff, Director 
of the Perkins Observatory at Delaware, 
Ohio, U.S.A., is assembling material for use 
in preparing, when opportunity affords, a new 
evaluation of Halley’s scientific work. 

: E. F. MacPrxe. 
Youth Club Leader, University House. 


WILLIAM LINWOOD, A CHARTIST 
MINISTER. 


| WOULD like to obtain any further inform- 
ation that may be available concerning 
William Linwood who had a short career as 
a Unitarian minister. In practice it turned 
out to be a stormy one owing to his Chartist 
and radical sympathies which accorded ill 
with many of the laissez-faire Liberals who 
formed a part of the then Unitarian congre- 
gations, This short note contains the stock 
of my present information concerning him. 
He is not mentioned in M. Hovell: ‘ The 
Chartist Movement’ or in 
‘History of British Socialism.’ 
According to G. Eyre Evans: ‘ Vestiges of 
Protestant Dissent,’ his Unitarian ministries 
were: Ditchling, 1840-1841; London, Brix- 
ton, 1841-1842; Mansfield, 1842-1848. 
Ditchling was the little country chapel 
served over ten years later by Wm. Hale 
White. The unflattering portrait of it con- 
tained in his ‘Mark Rutherford’s Auto- 
biography ’ does not seem far from the truth 
and it would be no place for an ardent young 
radical, Brixton church, founded in 18% 
and opened in 1839 at Effra Road, was a 
centre for the more wealthy South London 
Unitarians. There would be a far more 
liberal note than at Ditchling but it is doubt- 
ful how far such a group would welcome 
Chartism! Linwood was still a young man, 
of great oratorical power and fluency, but his 
political principles may have accounted for 
his short stay. (There is an account of the 
Brixton Church in the ‘Memoir’ of a later 
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minister, W. M. Ainsworth, by Rev. Jas. 
Harwood and also in ‘ Resurgam,’ issued by 
Rev. R. K. Spedding, M.A., after the church 
was destroyed by enemy action in 1940.) 

At Mansfield, Linwood appears to have 
attracted large congregations to his services in 
the Old Meeting House as well as by preaching 
at Sutton-in-Ashfield, a neighbouring town 
which was a strong Chartist centre. The old 
Chartist flag was preserved there and was 
carried till living memory in Liberal demon- 
strations; a green banner, it bore the gold 
inscription—‘‘I have set my life upon the 
cast and I will stand the hazard of the die.”’ 
Linwood threw himself into local affairs as 
a leader of advanced views. His lecture on 
the execution at Nottingham of a man named 
Wm. Savill, delivered at Mansfield Old Meet- 
ing House on 11 Aug. 1844 and ‘“‘ printed by 
request,’” could be obtained at Mansfield, 
Sutton, Nottingham, Newark and Chester- 
field. He also wrote a comic song, ‘‘ I’m a 
quack, I’m a quack,’’ ‘‘ composed and dedica- 
ted to Rumfuzbos by his Bosom Friend and 
Pot Companion, William Linwood.”’ 

His ministry led to a considerable increase 
of members paying small subscriptions—l1s. 
and 1s. 6d. a quarter—but his advanced views 
led to a falling off of the larger subscribers 


who did not approve of his sermons; at one 


congregational meeting, however, a resolu- 
tion was passed thanking him for ‘his 
zealous, active and talented exertions in dis? 
seminating religious truth.’’ The opposition 
continued to such an extent that subscriptions 
fell off and Linwood’s stipend could not be 
paid, Ultimately, action was taken by Lin- 
wood against the trustees and by the trustees 
against Linwood. He ceased to be minister 
in 1848 as a result of these disputes, moved to 
London and went into journalism; in 1850 
he became proprietor and editor of The 
Eclectic Review and, in 1849, married Fanny, 
daughter of B. Newman, Esq., of London. 
Apparently, his Unitarian connections ceased 


when he left Mansfield. 


In 1843, Linwood published through Young- 
man and Moore, Pelham St., Nottingham, 
a volume which contained 131 hymns. It is 
entitled ‘Hymns and Anthems | for the use 
of | The Congregation | assembling in the | 
Old Meeting House, Mansfield, | selected and 
arranged by | William Linwood, | minister of 
the congregation.’ The title-page contains 
the motto: 





My altars are the mountains and the ocean; 
Earth, air, stars—all that springs from the Great 


Whole ; 
Who hath produced, and will receive, the soul. 
Byron. 

This hymnal is a most interesting book. 
It contains a lengthy dedication to the Mans- 
field congregation, stressing the fact that the 
hymns are selected for their rationality and 
for their value in promoting a sense of social 
justice. Linwood, like most of the Chartists, 
evidently adopted advanced theological views 
and the book contains no vestige of Christ- 
ology. Its whole tendency is Deistic with a 
strong ethical and social flavour. Although 
books of this type were common at a later 
date, Linwood represented an advanced posi- 
tion far ahead of most of the Unitarians 
of that period, This fact may be seen by 
comparing his hymnal with that issued by 
Dr. Martineau. It is clear that Linwood sub- 
jugated theology entirely to ethical and -poli- 
tical ends and was far removed from the 
general theological level of Christianity 
usually accepted by all churches in the mid- 
nineteenth century, The book has very close 
features in common with the Hymnal which 
W. J. Fox drew up for use in South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury. I have been unable to find 
any connection between Linwood and Fox but 
such a connection was not unlikely. To a 
man of Linwood’s general outlook, Fox would 
have been a natural ard honoured leader. 
It would be interesting to know whether Fox 
was the actual inspirer of his Mansfield 
hymnal. 

(I owe many of these notes to the kindness 
of Mr. J. Harrop White, a distinguished 
member of the Old Meeting House, Mansfield, 
and formerly Town Clerk of Mansfield.) 


F. H,. Amputett Mick LEwRIGHT. 
Manchester. 


THE JOHNSON-BOSWELL 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO CLXxxv. 32. 


BELIEVED that I had at my command 

all the evidence extant and accessible. I 
was unaware of the existence in the Isham 
Collection of numerous fragments of journals, 
and other memoranda, which are not printed, 
and for the most part not recorded, in 
“B.P.’ Nor are they listed in the Pottles’ 
Catalogue for they were acquired too late for 
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inclusion. 

Gratitude to Dr. Pottle, who’ has taken 
what Johnson called ‘‘ prodigious pains ’”’ to 
make my analysis complete, compelled me to 
beg the editor to print a rather elaborate 
supplement, Readers may think that the 
quality of some of Boswell’s ejaculations 
(which I have abridged with reluctance) 
justified him in granting my prayer. 

Dr. Pottle has further corrected a few mis- 
takes or oversights in my treatment of the 
evidence which was before me; and I have 
added a few scraps of my own finding. 


[52a]. 1763. Not necessarily Utrecht; B 
moved about. But the evidence is inconclusive, 
On Saturday, 10 September, B. wrete an in- 
junction: ‘‘ Write again on Tuesday to... 
aussi &4 M. Johnson.”’ Such exhortations were 
sometimes fruitless. 

On Thursday, 29 September : 
few letters ”’ 
excepted. 

Thursday 6 October: ‘‘ This letter to Mr. 
Johnson is a terrible affair.”’ (Injunctions on 
method) ‘‘ You’ll never have such a_ task 
again.” 

Friday 16 December. ‘‘ Write to Johnson 
easy.’ Sunday 18 December “ letter to John- 
son.’’ Monday 19 December. ‘‘ Yesterday . 
you left your letter to Johnson . . . to furnish 
you occupation in Jaunt.’’ Tuesday 20 
December, ‘‘ You... wrote ... a noble 
letter to Mr. Johnson.’’ 21 December. ‘‘ You 

. wrote your letter cleverly to Mr. John- 
son.”” 

1764. Monday 5 March. ‘‘ Finish John- 
son’s letter.’’ Monday 2 April “ Get Japix.”’ 
This suggests to Professor Pottle that the 
fragment quoted in ‘ Life’ i. 475 (which men- 
tion’s Japix’s book) was in fact finished not 
on 21 Dec. 1763 (see above) but much later. 
Professor Pottle’s collaborator Dr, Charles 
Bennett, however, thought that B. wanted a 
second Japix for another purpose. 

Friday 8 June. ‘‘ Write to . . . Johnson.”’ 

Sunday 10 June, ‘‘ Write... Johnson.”’ 

Friday 10 August. ‘‘ Yesterday 
Thought to write Johnson and swear ever- 
lasting attachment.”’ 
‘This day write Johnson; give some of your 
wild dreary fancies, and conclude you’ll be 
directed steady by him.’’ Sunday 12 August. 
‘* Write Johnson free.’’ Monday 13 August. 
“Yesterday . . . Thought of Johnson. Home 
and wrote.’’ Wednesday 15 August. ‘‘ Write 


“ Write very 
; Johnson is among the persons 


Saturday 11 August. 





Johnson.’ Saturday 18 August. “This day 
write Johnson.’’ Sunday 19 August. ‘‘ Try to 
finish letters to Johnson, &c.’’ Tuesday 21 
August. ‘‘ This day finish lett. to Johnson.” 

Monday 1 October. ‘‘ Yesterday . . . lay 
at length on the tomb of Melanchthon and 
wrote to Mr,,Samuel Johnson.”’ 

[52b]. After ‘‘ accessible’? add: A similar 
register for Aug. 1782 to Oct. 1790 is in the 
Isham Collection. 

[33a]. 1769. 
“Write Mr, 
Stratford). 

Monday 16 October, ‘‘ Send . . . to Johnson 
to remind ”’ (of B.’s dinner ; not necessarily a 
letter), 

1763, 163 was received 14 December. 
Thursday 15 December B.. notes ‘‘ You was 
indeed a great man yesterday. You received 
letters from Lord Auchinleck, Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple.’ 

1772. The letters of 3 March and 25 
December are not mentioned in unpublished 
notes which exist for these dates, 

1773. The letters of 29 May and August are 
not mentioned in unpublished notes (May) 
and Journal (August). 

1774. 5 March. Not mentioned in Journal. 

[37a]. 1779. 23 February. Not mentioned in 
unpublished notes. 

[58a]. 1782. 30 August. I note that J. 803 
wrote from London ‘“‘I received your letters 
only this morning.” 

1782. 1 October. The Isham Register 
records this letter as sent 3 October. 

J. 815 (7 December) complains of B.’s 
silence, 

1783. ‘‘ January or early February.’’ The 
Isham Register records this as “re 11 
January, sent 14 January. 

Add 28 June, This is implied in Life’ 

231 and recorded in Isham Register. 

‘“‘ 2 September.’’ This is 9 August. 
Register. 

I note that J. wrote to Queeney 23 August 
that since he and B. parted (29 May) “he 
has written twice and I have written once.” 
This refers to his 861 and B.’s of 28 June and 
9 Aug. 

18 October, sent 19 October (Isham Regis- 
ter). Not mentioned (as I should have noted) 
in ‘ Life.’ 

Add 22 November, Isham. Register, and 
see ‘ Life’ iv. 248, This, not 18 October, is 
the letter answered by 920. 

1784. 8 January. Recorded in Isham 


Wednesday 5 September. 
Johnson from Oxford” (not 


On 


Isham 
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Register. 
14 February. Isham Register records a letter 
“sent ’’’ on this day. This does not seem to 
be referred to in either ‘ Life’ or Journal. 
[38b]. 1782. For 815 and 804 the Isham 
Register fails us (it is not complete). 

1783. For 827.1, 888 and 920 the Isham 
Register again fails. But it records 861 as 
received 7 July. 

[39a]. ‘‘ iv. 262 February.”’ This is recorded 
in Isham Register as sent 23 February. 

Add 9 March, Isham Register: ‘‘ Sent 9 
March 1784, Dr. Samuel Johnson, of various 
particulars, enclosing a letter to him from my 
wife.’’ B.’s letter is not mentioned in Jour- 
nal, but ‘ Life’ iv. 264 mentions Mrs. B.’s 
letter, which J answered in 942. 

28 March. Isham Register gives the true 
date. ‘‘ Sent 26 March.” 

Add from Isham Register: ‘‘ Sent April 
1784. Dr. Samuel Johnson from Lichfield.” 
This entry in the last but one in the column 
for April, following an entry for 27 April. 
Professor Pottle conjectures 30 April for the 
letter to J. 

“ Karly July.’ Isham Register gives the 
date: ‘‘ Sent 4 July 1784. Dr, Samuel John- 
son, from Lichfield.’’ 

“Late July.’’ Isham Register: ‘‘ Sent 3 
Aug. 1784. 

Professor Pottle assumes another letter 
between those of 3 August and 19 November. 
For J.’s 1033, 3 November answers a letter in 
which B. ‘‘ conjured him not to do me the 
injustice of charging me with affectation.’ 
B.’s letter was in answer to J.’s 981 (‘ Life’ 
iv. 379). 

‘‘ November and December.’’ Isham Regis- 
ter dates the first of these two as “‘sent 19 
November.”’ 

L should perhaps have included the letter 
which B. records (Journal xvi. 57) that he 
wrote on 12 November but did not send ; it was 
written ‘‘in a kind of despair. My valuable 
spouse made me keep it.’’ 

[39b]. 932 was received 15 February. Isham 
Register. 

936 was received 2 March. Isham Register. 

937 was received 6 March. Isham Register. 

942 is not recorded in the Register. 

964. No Register. 

973. No Register, 

981 and 982. No Register. Dr. Powell has 
pointed out (iv. 379) that B.’s date 26 July 
for 981 is incompatible with the date given 
in Gentleman’s Magazine for the death of 


’ 





Allen, 28 July, which is mentioned in the 
letter. Dr. Pottle suspects that 981 and 
982 were written not 26 and 28 July but 26 
and 28 August. In dealing with the embar- 
rassingly bulky and repetitive correspondence 
of 1784 B. deserted his normal method of 
chronological arrangement. He groups most 
of the letters under their recipients; but not 
seldom he quotes parts of the same letter in 
different parts of his book to which they are 
relevant. This procedure may well have led 
him into error. 

1033. . No Register, Since the letter was not 
received until 11 November, the date assigned 
to it in the second edition of the ‘ Life,’ 5 
November, is intrinsically more likely than 3 
November, But Dr. Pottle, who called my 
attention to this, thinks as I do that the 
change is probably accidental; it is unlikely 
that ‘B. referred to the originals in his hasty 
revision for the edition of 1793. 


R. W. CHapMan. 


REVITY IN LANGUAGE.—How is it to 
be estimated? In a wakeful morning 
hour I fell to counting syllables, and found 
that my (reviled), Simonides had exactly the 
same number as the Greek, an excess of one 
in the second line being balanced by a deficit 
in the first. This way of comparison is 
endorsed by Gregory of Nazianzus, who esti- 
mates Laconisms by syllables, not by words; 
few and short, like the prayers at Sir John 
Moore’s burial, are the words of laconic 
speech. Take an example to test the point, a 
literal version! 

Your eyes are fire, Timarion, bird-lime your 

kisses are ; 

If you but look at one you burn, and if you 

touch you snare. 

The last line has twice as many words as 
the Greek, rank verbosity! but only one 
syllable more. This comparison is not entirely 
fair, English words being on the average 
shorter than Greek, but I think it deserves 
consideration. 


G. G. L. 


“ QAINT CHRISTMAS.’’—In chap. 28 of 

‘ Pickwick’ Dickens writes of ‘‘ the good 
qualities of this Saint Christmas.’’ . It seems 
odd that a ‘‘ Mass ’’ should be called a saint 
but probably he had not considered the mean- 
ing of the word and simply regarded it as 
a festival, Further, he carries the habit of 
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personifying things to a curious extent in his 
novels. So, instead of saying that Christmas 
is sacred, he makes it a saint. This charac- 
teristic of his writing may be worth more 
notice, as critics do not mention it. 

In English and other languages the idea 
of .a feast predominates, as in ‘‘ Kermis,’’ 
which is ‘‘ church mass.”’ 


V.R. 


ORDSWORTH IN ITALY. — From 

Albano on 19 May 1837 Wordsworth 
wrote to his family about his travels, and 
mentioned ; ‘‘ We have passed a day at Tivoli 
with much enjoyment.’’ Crabb Robinson 
endorsed this in his diary: ‘‘ Altogether 
Tivoli has left an agreeable impression.” 
But a fuller account of the occasion, or rather 
of the tourists, is available in a letter from 
Carlyle’s brother John—who is occasionally 
mentioned in Crabb Robinson’s pages. I am 
enabled to publish the passage by the kind- 
ness of the Librarian of the National Library 
of Scotland. The German portion is, I hope, 
transcribed without error, but it appears to 
be Dr. Carlyle’s kind of German. His letter, 
dated Albano, Hotel di Parigi, 12 June 1837, 
was written to Thomas Carlyle, and _ his 
attitude to eminent men is curiously like that 
of the Philosopher. 


I went to the latter place [Tivoli] one fine day with 
Wordsworth and Crabbe Robinson, and under my 
guidance our expedition succeeded as well as it 
could have done. Wordsworth was talkative and 
enjoyed everything with almost boyish heartiness. 
We sauntered about Adrian’s villa, on this side of 
Tivoli, for about an hour and a half, and then at 
the Falls of Anio and round by Horace’s villa for 
two hours. Afterwards Wordsworth for health’s 
sake, and Crabbe by way of complaisance, slept 
half an hour, and, when I had given the necessary 
orders to waiters, I established myself upon two 
chairs and looked on the sleepers, stretched on the 
mattresses of decomposed beds, with their faces 
upwards and mouths open, sounding along with the 
praeceps Anio which falls at a short distance from 
the Antico Albergo della Sibilla where we were. 
Antonio, the head-waiter, an old acquaintance of 
Robinson’s, whose face reminded us all of poor 
Hazlitt, came punctually to rouse us from our 
slumbering and dreaming. He had prepared. an 
English dinner for us, the best any of us had seen 
since leaving the mother land, and we had cheerful 
pleasant talk over it and after it, and then walked 
to the villa d’Este and the ruins of Mecenas’ villa, 
and across olive-fields to the place where our car- 
riage met us. Wordsworth left a much more favour- 
able impression upon me that day than he had done 
on my first seeing him again. He is not really as 
much bound up in Toryism and Church-of-Eng- 
landism as I conceived him to be, and does by no 
means worship the gods of this world after a base 





fashion. The thing that strikes me most about him 
is his extreme narrowness. He himself is a formula, 
and one might live a century with him, without 
getting any real good of him - such times as these. 
obinson came to me every day as ~ 4 as they 
staid, and brought a welcome flood of talk, though 
I observed that I should soon have got tired of it. 
There is a limit to every thing that is included as 
R. has been all his life long, and there is no possi- 
bility of —s at second hand for any great 
length of time pages to have some idea of 
your being offended something he had written 
about your article on Paylor s Survey of Gn Poetry, 
which I assured him was extremely unlikely as you 
were by no means apt to take offence in such tri- 
vialities, and I had never heard you speak of any 
such thing. Die Anecdote iiber Wordsworth, die Sie 
von Wilson gehort, scheint mir unstreitbar - guten 
Grunde zu rechen, Wh wiige noch viel weniger als 
Goethe im Glaubiger zu nmennen. But to return 
from this long digression. . EB 


N EDITOR’S RESPONSIBILITY.—On 
myself and my successors I enjoin the 
necessity of frequent consultations of the 
general indexes—now fourteen in number— 
to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ Because this has not 
always been done by my predecessors and by 
me, lies, buried once, have been dug up again, 
and have had to be buried again. For in- 
stance, the first appearance in print of the 
quatrain entitled ‘An Expostulation ’ 
When late I attempted your pity to move, 

Why seem’d you so deaf to my pray’rs? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love— 
But—why did you kick me down stairs? 
has been traced back to the ‘Annual Register,” 
1783, Appendix, p. 201. It was almost cer- 
tainly reprinted there from some magazine, 
probably of the same year. 
during the last ninety-three years, ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ has given the earliest printed 
appearance as J. P. Kemble’s farce, ‘ The 
Pannel,’ 1788; usually correcting the tradi- 
tion that it comes from Isaac Bickerstaffe’s 
comedy, ‘It’s well it’s no worse,’ 1770. 
‘The Pannel’ is ‘‘ cut down’’ from Bicker- 
staffe’s comedy, but it contains this quatrain, 
which the comedy did not. ‘Notes and 
Queries’ has more than once said that the 
earliest appearance was in ‘An Asylum for 
Fugitive Pieces,’ 1785, but it has never once 
repeated the information that the quatrain 
had already appeared in the ‘ Annual Regis- 
ter’ of 1783; and no one yet has traced it 
further back than that very unlikely ‘“‘ first 

appearance.”’ 


After it had once been said that the qua- 


train was printed in 1783 my predecessors 
should never have printed any further query, 
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but should have given the querists this infor- 
mation privately. And now it has to be con- 
fessed that the Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions gives the author and the ‘‘ source’”’ as 
Isaac Bickerstaffe, ‘The Expostulation.’ 


This will be amended when the Dictionary is 
next reprinted. Meantime will owners please 
correct their own copies? 


Ep. 


ICENTIOUS SOLDIERY.—Often quoted 
as ‘‘brutal and_ licentious.’”’ The 
‘O.D.Q.’ gives it (56a) to Burke, 1783: ‘‘a 
rapacious and licentious soldiery.”” But I 
find in a Report, 1796, of Erskine’s defence 
of William Stone on a charge of high treason 
(p. 97) ‘‘ the uncontrouled licentiousness of a 
brutal and insolent soldiery.’”’ | Doubtless 
Burke’s phrase (if originally it was his) was 
often echoed. But my quotation may ex- 
plain a common corruption of it. 


R. W. C. 


. M. HOPKINS ON ROBERT BRIDGES. 
—Perhaps an old maid may be allowed 

to confess that she thinks friendship between 
men the most beautiful thing in the world, 
and I propose to give an example of it from 
the letters of Gerard Hopkins, 8.J., to 
Robert Bridges. It is literary criticism as 
searching as that of Andrew Lang quoted by 
B.R. (clxxxv. 376), but (like his) it was also 
friendship, for Bridges seems to have written 
in some discouragement about his own poetry. 


You seem to want to be told over again that you 
have genius and are a poet and your verses beauti- 
ful. . . I am not the best to tell you, being biassed 
by love, and yet I am too. . . Now after all this 
{very long] introduction I come to what I want 
to say. If I were not your friend I should wish to 
be the friend of the man that wrote your poems. 
They shew the eye for pure beauty and they shew, 
my dearest, besides, the character which is more 
rare and precious. . . Since I must not flatter or 
exaggerate I do not claim that you have such a 
volume of imagery as Tennyson, Swinburne, or 
Morris, though the feeling for beauty you have 
seems to me pure and exquisite; but in point of 
character, of sincerity or earnestness, of manliness, 
of tenderness, of humour, melancholy, human feel- 
ing, you have what they have not and seem scarcely 
to think worth having (about Morris I am not sure 
{was he then sure about Tennyson?]: his early 
poems had a deep feeling). 


And then he becomes professional : 


I may then well say, like St. Paul, aemulor te Dei 
demulatione. To have .a turn for sincerity 
not made you sincere nor a turn for 
earnest in earnest; Sterne had a turn for compas- 
sion, but he was not compassionate; a man may 
have natural courage, a turn for courage, and yet 











play the coward. 
your letter. 


I have failed to trace his quotation from 
St. Paul. 


I must now answer the rest of 


Fanny Price. 

“7 OVE’S PHILOSOPHY.’’—This famous 

little poem of Shelley’s, on the preva- 
lence of kissing in Nature, has been traced to 
a French original and otherwise affiliated. 
Has nobody noticed that, as in a note-book 
it is headed ‘ An Anacreontic,’ it obviously 
derives from No. 21 of the ‘ Anacreontea ’ ? 
There the poet finds drinking all through 
Nature, but Shelley was not interested in 
that diversion, and this is a counterblast; 
kissing was much more in his line. Here is 
a pretty literal version of the Greek: 

Earth drinks the brook, and every tree 

Drinks of the earth; no less the sea 

Drinks rivers, and the sun the main, 

And the moon drinks up the sun again. 

Why quarrel with me, friends, if I 

Will join the drinking company? 

Cowley’s conclusion was: 

Fill all the glasses there, for why 

Should every creature drink but I, 

Why, man of morals, tell me why ? 


R,. BELLOC AND RENAN.—In The Uni- 

verse of 22 Oct. 1926, Mr. Belloc wrote: 

If ever there was a man fitted to be a worthy 
opponent of religion, it was Renan; and take him 
all round he is the worthiest we have had within the 
last eighty years. He was a ‘famous scholar, an 
admirable writer; his action was peculiarly forcible 
because he was trained for the priesthood, aban- 
doned his vocation with an effect comparable to the 
opposite effect of Newman’s conversion in England 
a lifetime before, and he puts forward his reasons 
with what seemed at that time—half a lifetime ago 
—so clear and cogent a process of thought that he 
was more responsible than any other man for the 
sceptical attitude towards Catholic truth which pre- 
vailed in the last part of his own life. 

Newman was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1845, and that was 
the year in which Renan left . the 
seminary. Mr, G. G. Coulton, in his 
‘Fourscore Years’ says that “ Mr. Belloc 
characteristically puts an interval of ‘ a life- 
time’ between these two well-known dates.”’ 
No: what is characteristic about that passage 
is its even-handed justice. Mr. Coulton 
needed only to be a little more imaginative 
and generous to have supposed it possible 
that ‘‘ a lifetime before’’ was a slip of the 
pen for ‘‘a lifetime ago,”’ corresponding to 
“half a lifetime ago’’ in the next line. 

F. P. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


N UNUSUAL INN SIGN: ‘“ THE 
SHAVEN CROWN.’’—The release of 
Sir Oswald Mosley from Holloway goal 
brought into notice his place of retreat—a 
typical Cotswold inn at Shipton-under- 
Wychwood (Oxon). The signboard of this 
inn displays a tonsored friar regarding a 
wine cup, and on the heavily braced signpost 
is the legend The Shaven Crown. Fairly ex- 
tensive searches through the various lists of 
inn-signs which have been given from time 
to time in these pages, and also in books deal- 
ing with the subject, have failed to discover 
the use of this sign elsewhere. Can other 
instances be given? 
AmBrROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


“T\EBASING THE MORAL CUR- 

RENCY.’’—The phrase was used by 
Lord Acton in his inaugural lecture at Cam- 
bridge: ‘‘I exhort you never to debase the 
moral currency or to lower the standard of 
rectitude.”” He had previously protested 
against Creighton’s tendency to overdo de- 
tachment, to the extent of ignoring indefen- 
sible wrongdoing. Was the phrase his inven- 
tion? 


R. H. 


TON COLLEGE.—When did Eton become 
“‘ fashinable ”’ ?—if the term is permiss- 
ible, or its school fees preclude boys of poor 
parentage being educated there? Further, 
was it customary for young men leaving Eton 
to present the school with a portrait of them- 
selves ?* If so, when did this custom arise, and 
for how long did it prevail ? 
H. I. ARmi1rvace. 
Cambridge. 


TREET VENDORS IN LONDON: THE 
MUFFIN MAN.—I remember well the 
vendor of muffins and crumpets in the streets 
with his tinkling bell, which impinged on 
the quiet of Sunday afternoons in London. 
Had he disappeared before the war, or will 
he return when it is over? The tendency of 
to-day is to put these ‘‘ one man ”’ wandering 


businesses out of date but I also recall quite 
recently the owner of the portable grindstone 
who cried ‘‘ Any scissors to mend? Any 
knives to sharpen? ”’ and a feminine memory 
goes back to a man with a board on his head 








who spoke of ‘‘ Fresh, fine winkles!’’ and 
‘Fine large shrimps!’’ He may have dis- 
appeared earlier, for I have never heard his 
voice. The man who improved our teas goes 
back some way in literattre. In ‘ Pickwick,’ 
published in 1836-7 (chap. 32), the ‘‘ muffin 
youth ”’ is described as one of ‘‘ the principal 
specimens of animated nature’’ in Lant 
Street, which is in the Borough. 

Curious. 


,NGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY.—In 
Duncomb’s ‘ History of Hereford,’ 1804, 
in a list of provincial words, is 
A bath, a female pig. - 


Wright’s Dialect Dictionary quotes this as 
the only record of the use of the word. 
Recently however I found a contemporary 
extract from the Court Rolls of the Manor of 
Goodrich of 1758 of which I enclose a copy. 
I shall be glad to know if this word has been 
discovered elsewhere since the Dialect Dic- 
tionary was published. 

Ist July 1758, Took up a Stray Barth, wdh | 
kept ’till the 24 Septr following wh is None week's 
had the sd Pigg Proclaimed in 3 Market Towns 2 of 
wch I went to in Person 

* admiral paid Southam 5s for the keep 

Do paid Fisher keep of the Cow 10 6 

* in another hand, 

F. C. Morgan, 


Librarian. 
Hereford. 


ISTORY OF PAPER MILLS IN ENG- 
LAND.—Can any reader please advise me 
of any books giving details of the rise and 
development of water-driven paper mills in 
England? I am particularly anxious for in- 
formation concerning any such mills set up 
in eastern England from the late fifteenth 
century. 
Are there any special properties in certain 
waters which make a site for one mill more 
suitable than another? 


Francis W.* Steer. 


T. LEONARD AT HAZLEWOOD, TAD- 
CASTER.—Charles Kent, in _ the 
‘D.N.B.’ s.v. John Briggs (1788-1861) says 
that this church, ‘‘ among all the parish 
churches of England has the exceptional 
peculiarity of having remained uninter- 
ruptedly a |[Roman] catholic church ever 
since its foundation in 1286 by Sir William 
de Vavasour.’’ Is Charles Kent’s history 
sounder than his grammar? (It seems unlikely 
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that Sir William 
churches in 1286 !) 


founded many other 


E. M., J. 


LGEE.—I should be obliged if any reader 

would have the goodness to place on record 

the parentage of Lieut.-Gen. Charles Elgee, 

who was born 10 Jan, 1829 at Cork. Was 

he related to the Rev. John Elgee, rector of 
Wexford during the Rebellion of 1798? 


H. C. Carpew-REnbDLe. 


ALSH.—Particulars are desired of Cap- 
tain Thomas L. Walsh, who married 
Anna Maria (1842-1884), second daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Pitcairn, -8.0.P. (1808- 
1873). 
H. C. Carpew-REnDLe. 


RUSSELS SPROUTS.—What is the his- 
tory of this delectable vegetable which 
is apparently unknown in North America ? 


- fe ae 


HE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 
AS ILLUSTRATIONS IN BOOKS.— 
At what date were prints from negatives first 
inserted in publications to serve as illustra- 
tions? I notice in The Ecclesiologist of 1867 
two actual prints of church interiors, one of 
which (in my copy) is in remarkably good 
preservation. 
PDs M 


“MHORYBISTIC.’’—I should be grateful if 
any readers could supply the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ Thorybistic.’’ It occurs on p. 
170 of The Times Literary Supplement for 29 
Feb, 1936. The review is headed ‘ Census of 
Poltergeists in Search of the Racketing 
Spirit.’ Thus: 
Of the thorybistic phenomena which are so fre- 


quently recorded in the lives of the saints, and 
which are there invariably attributed to the malice 


‘of the devil, the Census before us, barring a refer- 


ence under 1859 to the Curé of Ars, takes no 
account. 
_I can find no reference in the ‘O.E.D.’ or 
its supplement, 
MISERRIMUS. 
om the Greek thorubis, a confused noise.— 
D. ; 


‘TREASURE ISLAND’ and ‘CAPTAIN 

SINGLETON.’—Burne-Jones found a 
particular analogy between a passage of 
‘Treasure Island’ and another in one of 
Defoe’s books. Stevenson (in a letter of July 





1884) supposes that the book would be ‘ Cap- 
tain Singleton ’ which he had not then read. 
Can any reader say what the particular 
analogy was? 

F. D. 


“NO PRIDE OF ANCESTRY or hope of 
posterity ’’ (See clxxxv. 111).—Is not 
this Dr, Johnson on the mule? 


Row.tanp Bowen. 


AYLOR’S ‘CATALOGUE OF 
TAVERNES IN TENNE SHIRES 
ABOUT LONDON ’ 1936 (See clxxxv. 229). 
—I am not able to answer any of the queries 
put here, but I should like to add one of 
my own, 

Was there at that time or earlier a tavern 
or inn at Colchester in Essex called the Tarle- 
ton after the famous actor Dick Tarleton who 
lived in the reign of Elizabeth ? 


M. H. Dopps. 


_ PEACE AT ANY PRICE.’’—The diction- 
aries of quotations seem not to give 
this, What is the source? 
D. Q. 


[NN SIGNS.—What is the origin of The 
Crooked Billet and is there any record of 
the first inn bearing that sign ? 
G. C. 


RAMATIC CRITICS.—Wanted: chrono- 

logical lists of dramatic critics before 1900 

of The Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning 
Post, Saturday Review, Spectator. 


E. 8. 


(Amemncan ‘ N. and Q.’, Nov. 1943) 
ARIBALDI’S CURSE.—Prime Minister 


Churchill, speaking at Quebec on 31 Aug. 
1943, said that ‘‘ the curse of Garibaldi has 


veritably fallen’’ on both Mussolini and 
Count Ciano. It was, of course, immediately 
established that in 1864 Garibaldi, in a letter 
acknowledging a sword and telescope pre- 
sented to him during his visit to England in 
that same year, predicted disaster to the 
Italian who should destroy the friendship 
between Italy and Great Britain. I have 
searched available sources and find no details 
concerning this gift. Precisely when and 
from whom did Garibaldi receive these two 
tokens of goodwill ? 
N. Moreneap. 
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Replies. 





THE NEW THEATRE IN THE 
HAYMARKET, 1734 AND 1737. 


(clxxi. 41.) 


N a note under the above heading, Emmett 
L, Avery and MitpReD Avery DEUPREE 
submitted several entries which do not appear 
in Nicoll’s handlist; Mr. Avery added 
several entries, all from Fielding’s plays, in 
an article appearing in ‘ Research Studies 
of the State College of Washington,’ iii 
(1935), pp. 48-50, and cited in the ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ article. Having had occasion to 
examine the source of those entries, the files 
of the Daily Advertiser at the Library of 
Congress, the present writers wish to offer 
certain corrections. For the sake of brevity 
and convenience the ‘ Notes and Queries’ 
article will be designated Al and the 
‘ Research Studies‘ article A2, the Daily 
Advertiser will be designated DA, and the 
corrections will be arranged by date rather 
than by play: 
1734. 


Sat., 27 April. A1 lists a performance of 
‘Friendly Impertinences.’ DA carries no 
notice of a performance at H2 on that date, 
announcing instead a bill for the following 
Monday. On the previous Wednesday, 24 
April, DA did announce ‘ Hamlet’ and a 
two-act ballad opera, ‘ The Friendly Imperti- 
nents’ for 27 April, but there is no evidence 
of performance. 

Fri., 24 May. Al says that H2 re-opened 
on this date. A2 gives ‘ The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem’ and ‘Covent Garden Tragedy’ at L2 
the same evening. DA will not substantiate 
either statement. It does offer such a bill for 
24 May at L2on 18 May. Yet on 24 May DA 
announces instead a bill for Monday, 27 May 
at H2. Furthermore, in the news section for 
the same day (Friday, 24 May) there is the 
following notice : 

Last Friday Night at the intended Benefit of Mr. 
Hewson and Mr. Warwell [an advertisement of a 
benefit for Hewson and Warwell on Friday, May 
24, appeared on Saturday, May 18, and apparently 
none earlier], a Disturbance arose, which entirely 
hinder’d the Performance of the Play, but Mr. 
Hewson being unwilling to disappoint his Friends, 
who had been so kind to take his Tickets, has pro- 
cur’d the Hay-Market House, where the first Part 
* Kng Henry IV will be presented on Monday next 
‘or his a. 








Such prescience, enabling the newspaper to 
announce during the day what has happened 
that night, looks suspiciously like some kind 
of publicity trick; however, the 24 May per- 
formance seems to be ruled out. 

Mon., 27 May. Al and A2 together list, in 
addition to the correct bill of ‘I Henry IV’ 
and ‘ Covent Garden Tragedy,’ a ‘“‘ Farce of 
one act’’ called ‘Humours of Sir John Fal- 
staff,’ ‘Justice Shallow,’ ‘ Ancient Pistol,’ 
most certainly a misreading of the usual sub- 
title for ‘I Henry IV.’ 

Thurs., 30 May. A1 lists the ‘ Humours 
of Sir John Falstaff,’ ‘ Justice Shallow,’ 
‘ Ancient Pistol’ all alone. DA on that date 
announces ‘ The Beggar’s Opera Tragediz’d’ 
with the ‘Humours of Sir John Falstaff’ 
.. . for Monday, 31 June. 

Fri,, 7 June. Al and A2 neglect to supple- 
ment Nicoll’s list by giving DA’s entry of 
‘The Provok’d Husband’ with Fielding’s 
‘ Lottery.’ 

Mon., 24 June. Al gives the #fterpiece, 
‘The Lover’s Opera,’ but not the main piece, 
‘The Beaux’ Stratagem,’ which Nicoll had 
also omitted, 

(Mon., 12 Aug. A1 fails to supply the entry 
of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ with ‘ The Devil to 
Pay’ to Nicoll’s list. (Mr, Avery appar- 
ently felt it pointless to give any of the 
several entries of ‘ The Devil to Pay’ in DA 
since Mr, Nicoll had previously decided 
against giving any but the first of the fre- 
quent performances at all the theatres.) 

Fri., 16 Aug. Al and A2 fail to give the 
bill in DA of ‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem’ and 
“The Mock Doctor.’ 

Mon., 19 Aug. A2 gives ‘ Don Quixote in 
England.’ DA merely gives the bill for the 
following Wednesday, ‘ The Tragedy of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’ and ‘Don Quixote.’ (On 
Wednesday, Rowe’s ‘ Fair Penitent ’ was sub- 
stituted for Sewell’s tragedy as the main 
piece. ) 

Thurs,, 22 Aug. Al lists the bill for this 
evening but gives the day of the week as 
Friday. 

1737. 


Wed., 16 Mar. In his article ‘‘ Fielding’s 
Last Season with the Haymarket Theatre,” 
Modern Philology, xxxvi (1938-39), pp. 
288-89, Mr. Avery states that “ it had evi- 
dently been Fielding’s intention to add to 
{‘ The Historical Register ’] as an afterpiece 
‘a very short and very merry Tragedy, call’d 
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‘The Damnation of Euridice,’ but on Wed- 
nesday, 16 March, the afterpiece advertised 
was changed to the ‘ Fatal Curiosity ’.” 
However, the advertisement in DA on that 


' date announces, for the proposed premiere of 


‘The Historical Register’ on 21 March, 
*Fatal Curiosity’ as the main piece, ‘‘ to 
which will be added ‘ The Historical Regis- 
ter,’ ”’ etc. This bill was offered until 13 April, 
when Fielding’s play became the main piece 
for the rest of the month, with ‘ Eurydice 
Hiss’d’ as the afterpiece. 

Sat., 2 April. A2 lists the correct bill for 
this date but gives the day of the month 
wrong, as Sat., 1 April. 

Thurs., 14 April through Sat., 23 April. 
A2 fails to record the nine performances of 
‘The Historical Register’ given by DA but 
omitted from Nicoll’s list. Each advertise- 
ment in DA is labelled ‘“‘ The Twelfth Day,”’ 
etc. 

Sat., 30 April. A2 fails to enter ‘The His- 
torical Register’ and ‘ Eurydice Hiss’d,’ 
which Nicoll had previously omitted. DA 
labels the bill ‘‘ The Twenty-Sixth Day.”’ 

Tues., 3 May. A2 fails to indicate Nicoll’s 
error in listing ‘ Eurydice Hiss’d’ as the 
afterpiece to ‘ The Sailor’s Opera.’ The cor- 
rect afterpiece, as given in DA, was.‘ The 
Historical Register.’ 

Thurs., 5 May. A1 lists for the preceding 
day the correct entry of the first perform- 
ance of ‘ Fame, or Queen Elizabeth’s Trum- 
pets’ but in pointing out that this entry is 
one day earlier than Nicoll’s first one fails to 
state that Nicoll’s entry is incorrect. The 
bill for Thursday contains the same plays as 
that for Tuesday, ‘ The Sailor’s Opera’ and 
‘The Historical Register,’ except that the 
order is reversed. 

Mon., 9 May. A2 lists ‘ Eurydice Hiss’d ’ 
as the main piece. DA gives ‘ Pasquin.’ 

A, H. Scouten, 
Leo Hucues. 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


E GOOD AND THE CLEVER (clxxxv. 

376).—The apparent paradox of Mar- 
tineau’s remark, which permits the individual 
to call himself a Unitarian whilst denying 
the same right to a church, does not really 
exist; it is simply the outcome of a peculiar 
situation within English dissent. Martineau 


came of the English Presbyterians, a group 
within English Puritanism which had passed 
over to Arianism during the eighteenth 











century and to a more definite Unitarianism, 


with a purely humanitarian Christology, 
during the succeeding period. But he regarded 
the process as one of a doctrinal growth which 
nobody was entitled to arrest at any one point 
without injuring the right in religion of indi- 
vidual private judgment. Presbyterianism 
was a comprehensive grouping which had 
come to define the basis of religious associa- 
tion in terms of sentiment and feeling rather 
than of doctrine; to define churches as 
‘* Unitarian’ was an arresting of future 
theological development and likewise a defin- 
ing of their absolute doctrinal position. 
Martineau sought a unity of the spirit with 
all Christians as is seen in his Free Christian 
Union, a short-lived body organised with J. J. 
Tayler in 1869; he believed in the state estab 
lishment of the Church of England but wished 
it to grow into a comprehensive and non- 
credal body. His remark made in 1885 was 
not due to a lack of care whether the unclever 
understood him or not but was an exact state- 
ment of the standpoint. of the nineteenth 
century English Presbyterian; the indivi- 
dual, as such, very probably held Unitarian 
views but his Church refused the title lest it 
might narrow down the bounds of its com- 
prehension now or in the future. The whole 
viewpoint may be traced out in Drummond 
and Upton, ‘ Life and Letters of Jas. Mar- 
tineau,’ where suitable references may be 
found to various sources. 


It should be recalled that, at this time, 
there was no Unitarian Church or sect. There 
was only a body of free churches affiliated 
vaguely by no more than a common bond of 
libertarian sympathy. In 1825, the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association was 
organised for purposes of propaganda but this 
was lackine in ecclesiastical form and. in 
1885, the National Conference was formed as 
a triennial body for purposes of consultation 
and the like. It was hoped that it would 
attract liberals from other communions but 
it did not do so with the great exception of 
Dr, John Hunter of Glasgow; its absolute 
policy of non-subscription to any creeds of 
any kind tended to rule out the liberally 
orthodox. In 1928, these two groups were 
merged into the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Churches, which is 
still a consultative body to which churches 
and individuals are affiliated rather than any 
form of sectarian government. It is interest- 
ing that Dr, Jacks refused to join it because 
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it was definitely Unitarian in what he felt to 
be a sectarian sense whilst the great historian, 
the Rev. Alx. Gordon, refused to join it 
because it was not Unitarian enough! (Cf. 
Jacks, ‘ Confessions of an Octogenarian ’; H. 
McLachlan, ‘ Life of Alx. Gordon’). 

Some churches are labelled ‘‘ Unitarian ”’ 
as such, and this is true of many in the 
London area, as at Wandsworth, Highgate 
and Brixton. Most of these have old- 
fashioned Unitarian Biblical Trust-deeds and 
are nineteenth-century foundations, Many 
of them were founded by Robert Spears, the 
pioneer of Biblical Unitarianism during the 
last century. Spears was a theological con- 
servative and expounded his views in his 
magazine, The Christian Life. He died in 
1899 and his viewpoint was one which was 
supported by many of the more conservative 
nineteenth century ministers. A few 
churches are labelled ‘‘ Free Christian.’’ 
These, as at Croydon and Reading, are nine- 
teenth-century foundations. At the two 
towns named, the founder was R. R. Suffield, 
an ex-priest of the Roman Catholic Church 
who had become an advanced radical in theo- 
logy (cf, ‘Life of Rev. R. R. Suffield ’— 
anonymous, but the actual author was Charles 
Hargrove for whom cf. L. P. Jacks, ‘ From 
Authority to Freedom’). To Suffield and his 
friends, the name, ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ seemed to 
ally them with the narrow biblicism of Robert 
Spears. They therefore adopted that of Free 
Christian as a less restricted title. 

Most of these titles, such as Presbyterian 
Meeting-House (the usual eighteenth century 
designation and still preserved in the older 
chapels at Dudley, York, Stourbridge), 
Unitarian Christian Church, or Free Christ- 
ian Church are now no more than interest- 
ing legacies possessed in common by the 
stream of varying traditions which, in 1928, 
merged into the General Assembly. 


F. H, Amputett MIcKLEWRIGHT. 
Manchester. 


BICHENO OR BITCHENOE (clxxxv. 20, 

85, 110, 145, 235, 327)._-Maybe we prove 
the name to be English by reference to Stow 
(1618). On p. 924 the names of London’s 
two Sheriffs and the Custos for so long ago 
as 1301 are given thus: ‘‘ The 29 [of the 
reign of Edward I] Robert Callor or Callet, 
Peter de Befenho: Custos, Sir Iohn Blunt, 
Knight.”’ 


Freperic Connett WHITE. 











AN XVITI-CENTURY SWORD-HILT 

MAKER (clxxxv. 362).—While record- 
ing his interesting discovery of Matthew 
Boulton’s pattern book at Birmingham, and 
the evidence which it bears of the making of 
sword-hilts by at least one maker in that city, 
Mr. J. D. AyLWarp expresses his disappoint- 
ment in failing to ‘‘trace any records of 
London hilt-makers.’’ He is inclined to think 
that hilt-making was a trade apart, but from 
the scarcity—almost the complete absence— 
of records of a, separate class of artificers 
making hilts, and hilts only, one might be 
led to conclude that they were generally 
covered by the term sword cutlers, 

At clxxvii. 406 and clxxviii. 390 I gave 
lists of over thirty London swordsmiths in 
the eighteenth century,. but only one of these 
described himself as a hilt-maker : 

John Bennett .Silver Hilt Maker and Sword Cut- 
ler, at the Cross Daggers in Threadneedle Street, 
Behind ye Royal Exchange, London. 

The style of the engraving of Bennett's 
trade-card is that of about 1750 though his 
name does not appear in the London Direc- 
tories before 1777. The Bennett family are 
traceable in Threadneedle Street until 1809. 

It may be gratifying to Mr. AyLwarp to 
know that London can provide at least one 
name to put against the one produced by 
Birmingham. 


AmprosE HEAt. 
Beaconsfield. 


EA IN TIBET ((clxxxiii, 83, s.v. ‘ Tea 
infusion ’).—I quote a sentence from a 
recent letter: ‘“‘ As far as I can tell, they fry 
the tea-leaves in butter, add salt and water, 
and then shake the whole thing up in a 
wooden tube about three feet long.’”’ The 
scene was ‘the Zaji-la Pass, about 12,000 feet 
high, where ordinary tea-making was, of 

course, impossible, 

HIBERNICUS. 


MHE AUSTEN FAMILY (clxxxv. 292).—In 
‘ Jane Austen, Her Life and Letters,’ by 
William Austen-Leigh and R. A. <Austen- 
Leigh, pp. 402-3 there is the following: 
Cassandra Austen died of a sudden illness 
in 1845 at the house of her brother Francis, 
near Portsmouth... She was buried beside 
her mother at Chawton, 
Edward (Knight) died at Godmersham in 
1852. Henry died at Tunbridge Wells in 1850. 
Charles died of cholera on the Irawaddy River 
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in 1852, Francis died in 1865. 
M. H. Dopps. 


OTES ON “KING” XXIII (clxxxv. 
249).—One regrets that the source of 
No. 26844, Tam Marti quam Mercurio 
has proved elusive even to such devoted 
searchers as G. G. L. and V. R. ‘“‘ De- 
voted to arms as well as letters’? would 
seem to be a meaning by extension of an 
earlier more direct idea, of war and trade, 
thence strength or craft, with the allusion to 
accomplishing a purpose by any fair. means, 
or even by any means that are necessary. 
Mercury stands for trade primarily, and for 
trickery too, also for the intellect, but his 
relation to art and letters is hardly what one 
thinks of first, though he did invent the last. 
This leads me to wonder if the arms and 
letters are the primary or adopted interpre- 
tation of the motto. If invented in late 
times the meaning I think secondary may be 
really the idea of the inventor, but a classical 

source might combat this. 

TO. Mi 


OLY ROMAN EMPIRE (clxxxv. 380).— 

I suggest that the best summary of the 

history of the Holy Roman Empire is that 
of the late Lord Bryce. 

For details the Cambridge Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern history is probably 
the most comprehensive guide. Moreover it 
has a large bibliography and the books men- 
tioned therein are largely obtainable at the 
London Library. 

Hitler may have seized the insignia of the 
Empire at Vienna and carried them off to 
Berlin, but the iron Crown of Italy is prob- 
ably still at a small town close to Milan where 
I remember seeing it over fifty years ago. 


OnsLow. 


Is your correspondent satisfied with the 
source of his statement that on the seizure 
of Austria by Germany, Hitler transferred 
the insignia and regalia of the Holy Roman 
Empire to Berlin? I understood that he 
transferred them to Nuremberg, as a special 
honour to that city. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


LLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
(clxxxv. 322).—The funeral was held at 

St. Ambrose’s Church, Bournemouth, at 3 
o'clock on 25 June, Presumably, therefore, 





she was buried in the town of her death. 
[From obituary notice in The Times. ] 


MISERRIMUS. 


ICTORIA STATION, LONDON (clxxxv. 
381).—Victoria Station was opened early 
in October 1860, it then occupied considerably 
less space than at present, and was at first 
used only by the trains of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway. Trol- 
lope’s novel, if referring to a date prior to 
October 1860, is correct in speaking of a 
Pimlico Station. That station was then the 
West End terminus of the Brighton Com- 
pany’s trains, and though situated on the 
Battersea side of the Thames was called Pim- 
lico, as shown in Bradshaw of June 1860. 
Pimlico station was built by the ‘‘ West End 
of London and Crystal Palace Railway Com- 
pany,’ and opened in 1858; the train service 
was run by the Brighton Company. Another 
company, ‘‘ The Victoria Station and Pimlico 
Company,’’ was incorporated in 1858 to con- 
struct a large terminal station near Victoria 
Street and a bridge across the Thames to the 
line at Battersea to give the Brighton Com- 
pany’s trains access to the new station, Later 
on another bridge was added for the London, 
Chatham and Dover Company’s trains. Great 
Western, Great Northern, London and North 
Western and Midland Companies’ trains at 
one time used Victoria, approaching it by 

circuitous routes. 

REGINALD 'B. FELLows. 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


(jODFREY GOODMAN (clxxxv. 378).—The 

will of Gabriel Goodman, Dean of West- 
minster, seems to throw some light on your 
correspondent’s second question. It was dated 
2 Mar. 1600, 43 Elizabeth, i.e, 2 Mar. 
1600/1. % 

After various legacies to some of the func- 
tionaries of the Collegiate Church he deals 
with Gawyn Goodman, his eldest brother, and 
his issue, and then proceeds to mention in 
turn ‘‘my sister-in-law Jane Thealwall,” 
‘* Gabriel Goodman eldest son of my late 
brother Godfrey deceased and Jane Thealwall 
now living his wife,’’ ‘‘ Godfrey Goodman 
youngest son of my late brother and of my 
said sister,’’ and, later, ‘‘ my brother-in-law 
and cousin Edward Thealwall the elder of 
Placewarde.”’ 

Without full pedigrees of the Goodman 
and Thelwall families it is not possible to be 
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certain that there was no other inter-marriage 
which would make Edward Thealwall the 
Dean’s brother-in-law, but this reference does 
suggest that Bishop Goodman was right in 
calling his step-father Edward, 

I did not take particulars of the legacies 
to the various members of Dean Goodman’s 
family, as these were not material to my 
purpose in making an abstract of the will. 

The only Thelwall will of which I have an 
abstract throws no light on your correspon- 
dent’s query. 

J. B. Wurrmore. 


RIMATE OF GERMANY (clxxxv. 380).— 

A reference to that mine of information 

‘Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ by Woodward, 

gives the date of the institution of this title 

as 1750. ° It also states that it was conferred 
by the Emperor Francis I. 


EK. A. FREEMAN. 


ARROW -BONES AND MARROW - 
SPOONS (clxxxv. 321, 357, 383).— 
I take exception to almost every word 
Mr. FReEperIc CoNnNETT WHITE says. 
Marrow-bones on toast, each neatly tied 
in its napkin, are figured by Mrs. 


Beaton ; I have known them all my life, and 
one dining-club to which I belong served them 
regularly, till very lately, for at least 150 
years. The marrow-spoon, with its grooved 
ends, one broad, one narrow, is as common 
in old-fashioned sideboards as the nutcrackers. 
That Mr. Wuire should suppose that any- 
body licked it is very distressing to me. 


D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 


ADY DOROTHY NEVILL (clxxxv. 222). 
—She was buried at Wickmere on 11 
April 1913 and in the Burials Register her 
‘“place of abode’’ (presumably where she 
died) is 45 Charles Street, Mayfair. It may 
be added that she was married in Wickmere 
Church by special licence on 2 Dec, 1847. 


J. PAtrisTer, 
Rector of Wickmere. 


OME XIX CENTURY LONDON 
THEATRES (clxxxv. 223).—I have 
hesitated to correct a small error in this 
article on page 224 thinking that some other 
reader in making a fuller commentary on its 
very interesting comments might, in passing, 
have pointed it out, It is that the correct 
name of the Stoke Newington Theatre referred 














to is the ‘‘ Alexandra’’ and not ‘‘ Alexan- 
der.”’ 


E. A. Freeman. 


SURREY CORPS OF VOLUNTEER 

INFANTRY AND YEOMANRY 
CAVALRY, 1794-1813 (clxiv. 371; clxxi. 242; 
elxxii. 321).—Add: Surrey V.I., 1798. ‘‘ The 
First Surrey Rifles’’ by P. L. Oliver in The 
Surrey Magazine, vol. ii. (1899-1900), pp. 
114-117, 

H. C. Carpew-ReEnbte. 


ROWNING’S BOTANY (clxxxy. 379; 
elxxxvi. 26).—Pyrus Domestica, (styled 
by some authorities Pyrus Sorbus) whose 
vernacular name is ‘‘Sorb” or ‘Ser. 
vice Tree,’’ has two main varieties; one 
with fruit shaped like a pear and the other 
with fruit shaped like an apple. Its 
fruits are usually yellowish with red or 
orange cheeks ; except for its flower and fruit 
and glutinous buds, it might well be mistaken 
for a mountain-ash, 

The arbutus, because of its reddish, scaly 
trunk could not be mistaken for another tree 
at any time of the year; its fruits are sold in 
Padua. As Lepanto was fought on 7 October, 
Browning’s fruits must have been in evidence 
in the mountains near Naples just before that. 


Sa¥ar. 


Ni THOMAS SUTTON (clxxxvi. 21),.—I 

should like to add at the end as a guess 
to the name of the author—‘‘ or Lord Bacon 
who wrote of the Charterhouse as this ‘ triple 
good’.”’ (For March 1916 in the last line 
of p. 21 read March 1616). 


Stantey J. RUBINSTEIN. 
RED KAFIRS (clxxxiy. 318).—Red Kafirs 


are so called to distinguish them from 
the Black Kafirs, Both words are literal trans- 
lations from the Pashto—sarkh kafiran a tor 
kafiran. A kafir is the usual werd on the 
North West Frontier Provinces and probably 
amongst all Muslims for an infidel. Kaffir 
is derived from it. The Black Kafirs live up 
a side valley to the west of the Chitral river, 
just below the village of Chitral. They are 
infidels and worship idols, The Red Kafirs 
occupied a large area adjacent on the other 
side of the Afghan border: they also wor- 
shipped idols, These idols are probably the 
effigies to be found in the Peshawar museum 
which are referred to by your correspondent. 
The Red Kafirs were forcibly converted to 
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Islam or put to the sword some fifty years ago | 


under the direct order of the then Amir of 
Kabul. The Black Kafirs will make you an 
idol to this day. The distinction between the 
Red and the Black Kafirs is, so far as I know, 
a result of the filth in which the Black Kafirs 
live, and of the fair hair and complexion of 
the Red Kafirs, 
Rowtanp Bowen. 


ARK-SKINNED BRITISH PEOPLE IN 
THE TROPICS (clxxxiv. 378).—This 
has been extensively discussed by many 
modern geographers. The first statement (or 
question?) of your correspondent I am not 
prepared to discuss from my own experience, 
being moderately fair. I have found that if 
one gets one’s skin really well tanned one seems 
to take no harm from~the sun, and further- 
more, if you are well tanned you cannot get 
prickly heat, And if you have prickly heat, 
you can get rid of it by exposing the affected 
area to the sun. Pathans, who are a fair 
skinned nation, but with the exposed skin 
deeply tanned by sun and wind, do not get 

prickly heat. 

Rowtanp Bowen. 


PP DE-HI (clxxxv, 83).—If Back NuMBER 
were to have read The Times or Hansard 
during the year preceding his enquiry, he 
would not have enquired. It was the C.O. 
of a training camp who instructed his officers 
on seeing their men in the street to come to 
attention and say hi-de-hi, whereupon the 
men came'to attention and replied ho-de-ho. 
Or so it is alleged. 
Row ann Bowen. 


“TONG LANE THAT HAS NO TURN- 

ING” (clxxxv. 322).—This old English 
saying is quoted in John Ray’s ‘ Collection of 
English Proverbs ’ (1670, and later editions) 
in varying forms: such as ‘‘’Tis a long run 
that never turns,’’ or ‘‘ He runs far that 
never turns,’’ or, as Germans say, ‘‘ He run- 
neth far indeed that never returneth.’’ 


Wm. JaGcarp. 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS (clxxxv. 136, 226, 295).— 
From ‘ The Private Diaries of Sir Algernon 
West’ under date December 1891: ‘‘ The con- 
versation turned on geographical mistakes in 
Literature. Mr, Gladstone said Elsinore 
was spoken of by Campbell and Shakespeare 
as being on a very rocky shore, whereas it 











was on a sandy flat. And John Morley told 
us that Matthew Arnold wrote a poem on 
‘The Church of Brou,’ and described it as 
standing on a height, where the people of 
Chambéry went for their Sunday walk, when 
it was really on a plain and sixty miles from 
Chambéry.”’ 
SamvueE. J. Looker. 


NDREW LANG AND ROBERT 
BRIDGES (clxxxv. 376).—Others besides 
Andrew Lang appreciated the work of Robert 
Bridges in early days, witness the following 
from the entertaining ‘ Private Dairies’ of 
Sir Algernon West, edited by H. G. Hutchin- 
son in 1922. Under date 8 July 1891, I read: 
“IT was pleased with an invitation to dine 
with Haldane and Asquith at their annual 
dinner at the Blue Posts. Among the guests 
were Lord Dufferin, Arthur Balfour, John 
Morley, George Curzon, Edward Gery, Burne- 
Jones, and Lord Bowen. The conversation 
turned on the Poet-Laureateship, Asquith 
hoping it would be held in suspense on Tenny- 
son’s death. Arthur Balfour said Swinburne 
should have it. Lord Bowen was in favour 

of Dr. Bridges.”’ 

SamveEt J. Looker. 


fORGOTTEN NOVELS (clxxxv. 315, 358). 

—I should not have thought that the 
novels of Anne Thackeray (Lady Ritchie) 
were by any means forgotten. Bookseller 
friends tell me that any of her ‘books that 
come into the secondhand market are at once 
snapped up, while two or three librarians of 
my acquaintance report that she still finds 
many readers. Her work has not been re- 
printed of late, but an excellent edition was 
available in the late ’nineties. 

With regard to ‘The Semi-Attached 
Couple’ and ‘The Semi-Detached House,’ 
the two delightful but slightly acid novels by 
Emily Eden, these were forgotten at one time, 
but can hardly be said to be so now, for they 
were rediscovered by Mr. John Gore, who 
wrote about them in the London Mercury, 
and modern editions were then brought out 
by a publisher. F 

A favourite novelist of my own, Robert 
Bage (15728-1801), whose novels, including 
‘Mount Henneth,’ ‘The Fair Syrian,’ 
‘James Wallace,’ ‘Man As He Is,’. and 
‘Man As He Is Not,’ are supremely excellent, 
has not been reprinted for a hundred years I 
believe. I have long hoped that an 
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enterprising publisher would print a complete 


edition of his works. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
(1832-1906), who wrote over twenty-five very 
competent and interesting novels, I am afraid 
is now largely forgotten, but does not deserve 
to be. 

SamveEt J. Looker. 


(From ‘ American N. & Q.’, October 1943.) 
RIFT-BOTTLE CLUES (clxxxv. 58).— 
An early account of a ‘‘ bottle-message ”’ 
appears in ‘A Narrative of the Loss of the 
Kent East Indiaman,’ by Sir Duncan 
M’Gregor, an officer of the thirty-first 
infantry regiment of the British army. This 
slim volume was published in Edinburgh in 
1831 (there were one or two earlier editions), 
and deals with the burning of the ship in the 
Bay of Biscay on 1 March 1825. 

M’Gregor, on board the shop, wrote his 
father a message, sealed it in a bottle, and 
cast it into the sea, in the hope “ that it 
might eventually reach its destination ’’ and 
relieve his father from the long years of 
‘‘ fruitless anxiety and suspence which our 
melancholy fate would awaken, . .”’ 

Fortunately, M’Gregor himself was saved 
and the Appendix to this edition states that 
the communication eventually was picked up 
at Bathsheba; ‘‘ a bathing place to the west- 
ward of Barbadoes.’’ A contemporary Barba- 
does paper reported the discovery of the bottle 
on 30 Sept. 1826. The message, ‘‘ written 
with pencil, but scarcely legible,’’ read : 

“‘The ship Kent is on fire, Elizabeth, 
Joanna, and myself, commit our spirits into 
the hands of our blessed Redeemer ; his grace 
enables us to be quite composed in the awful 
prospect of entering into eternity.”’ 

W. B. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Benjamin Franklin Bourne was taken captive 
by the Indians of Patagonia. He published 
the story of his seizure and escape in ‘ The 
Captive in Patagonia’ (N.Y., 1853). At one 
point (p. 206) Bourne speaks of finding a 
bottle suspended from the branch of a tree 
in the region of Borga Bay, opposite Terra- 
del-Fuego. In the bottle were papers—dis- 
cussing snowstorms, loss of spars, anchors, 
chains, etc.—evidently left there by sailors 
passing through the Straits. Bourne re- 
placed the bottle and ‘‘added a con- 
tribution, narrating my capture by the 
Indians and escape with a request that, 








if it should fall into hands bound for the 
United States or England, it might be pub. 
lished, I little thought that it would bear 
to my anxious friends the first intelligence of 
my safety .. .” 

His letter, bottled and suspended from the 
tree, was taken by an Indian, who sold it 
to a passing trader, The smudged writing 
was deciphered, and the letter forwarded to 
“‘Smith’s Newsroom, in Boston.’”’ It was 
published in the Boston Atlas. 

T. Abas. 


The “ long pip” mentioned in G. Percrvat- 
Kaye’s answer (3: 60) should, I think, be 
“long pig.”’ 

ARCHER TAYLor. 


\|Partridge’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang’ con- 
firms A. T.’s correction; and assigns the 
phrase to 1852.—Eps. ‘A.N.&Q.’ ‘“‘ Long 
pip’ was a misprint for ‘‘long pig.’””—Ep. 
‘ N. & Q.’] 


I came across another reference to the 
bottle which Benjamin Franklin Bourne 
found suspended from a tree near Terra-del- 
Fuego in Frank H. Stauffer’s ‘ The Queer, the 
Quaint, the Quizzical’ (Philadelphia, 1882, 
p 76). Stauffer, however, speaks of a barrel, 
not a bottle. But the fact that the location 
is the same in both accounts is sufficient evi- 
dence, I should say, that they refer to one 
and the same thing. Stauffer calls it the 
“smallest post-office in the world,’’ and says 
that it hung by an iron chain from a rock 
overhanging the Straits of Magellan opposite 
Terra-del-Fuego; passing ships placed letters 
in it and removed those which they themselves 
could deliver, 

Apparently some such contrivance did exist 
at that spot. Can any reader give me refer- 
ences to authorities more trustworthy than 
Stauffer ? 

Ricuarp Horton. 


An article in the 1924 Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia (‘‘ An- 
other Drift Cask Message Received ’’) tells 
of an experiment which had been undertaken 
a quarter of a‘ century earlier to test the 
direction and speed of the circumpolar cur- 
rents in the Arctic Ocean, Thirty-four oak 
casks containing messages were launched in 
the years 1899-1901. Up to 1924 only seven 
(including the subject of this article) had 
been recovered. And of these only two had 
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succeeded in making the “‘ long drift ’’—a dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles. The other five travelled 
only relatively short distances, 
D. ‘P: 8; 


ANIELLO’S POETICA (clxxxv. 170, 298). 
—Professor Pasquale Villari, in his cele- 
brated ‘ Life and Times of Girolamo Savon- 
arola’ (London, 1888, vol. i, p. 105), calls 
attention to a ‘f little work ’’ by his hero on 
the ‘‘ Division and utility of all the sciences,”’ 
which contains ‘‘In Apology of the Art of 
Poetry’ (Opus Perutile de Divisione Ordine 
a Utilitate Omnium Scientiarum . . . In 
Poeticen Apologeticus, Venice, 1534). Villari 
states: ‘‘ There is also a fifteenth century 

edition undated.’’ 

TIFFANY THAYER. 


“ce 


{The pertinent passage reads : . we 
need only quote what the Friar said of those 
who were in all things, and especially in 
poetry, servile copyists of the ancients. 

“Some have so narrowed their minds and 
fettered them with the chains of antiquity, 
that not only do they refuse to speak save 
as the ancients spoke, but will say nothing 
that has not been said by them.’’] 


(From American ‘N. & Q.’, November 1943.) 


OCAL WINDS (clxxxv. 88).—In an 
article ‘‘ The Zoo’s Pioneer Expedition ”’ 
by T. ‘N. Faulconer in Zoonooz (August 1943), 
monthly publication of the San Diego Zoo- 
logical Society, appears this statement : 
“. . . except when a ‘Southerly Buster’ 
hurls its unobstructed, icy breath all the way 
from the Antarctic circle, the climate of 
Sydney [Australia] and its environs is just 
what we have in San Diego.”’ 

It is not clear whether the wind referred 
to is one native to the antarctic or to the 
wastal zone of New South Wales; probably 
the latter, I suspect, 


D. B. 


(From ‘ Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research,’ Summer, 1943.) 


FICERS’ SHOULDER-BELT PLATE: 

ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGH- 
LANDERS (clxxxiv. 230).—The plate with 
the cat sejant guardant is definitely the 
present pattern. I am sorry I cannot say 
when the change was made, but I am fairly 
certain that it is since 1904. 

E. Martin. 





The Library. 


Poems. By Anne Ridler. 1939. (Milford. 
5s.) 

The Nine Bright Shiners. 
1943. (Faber. 6s.) 

Who Dare to Live,. By Frederick B. Watt, 
Lt.-Cmdr. R.C.N.V.R. (Macmillan, 5s.) 


()N 21 July 1845 E. B. B. wrote to R. B. 
of his verse: ‘lines difficult for the 

reader to read . the uncertainty of 
rhythm,’’ and she encourages him with true 
prophecy: ‘‘ The world is very deaf and dumb 
. . , but in the end we need not be afraid of 
its not learning its lesson.’’ Since then, we 
have hd nearly a century of verse (‘‘ Strange 
thunders from the potency of song’’), and so 
much the less excuse for deafness. Mrs. 
Ridler is a difficult metrist, and if ‘ The 
Library’ allowed descriptive headings, this 
review would be entitled ‘‘ Jacob and the 
Angel,’’ Jacob being the reader who says: 
**T will not let you go until you tell me how 
you would have your verses read.”” Mrs. 
Ridler does not assist him with Patmore’s 
commas, with Arnold’s italics, with Bridges’ 
and Hopkins’ occasional accents, And why 
should she? To print the following lines with 
one’s own metrical markings would be to show 
that she can leave them to Jacob. Putting 
some constraint upon himself he prints the 
lines as he found them, with this only as the 
lesson his wrestling has taught him: ‘‘ Do not 
huddle the lines, Look out for the sense and 
the sounds will look after themselves.’’ This 
is a boy’s dream disturbed by +the beauty of 
Italy : 

the boy saw with charmed eyes 

dark from the lake a monster rise, 

scaled and with eaping’ jaws bloody, 

whom in endless chase of glory 

Orlando met, and to slay was forced 

enter the throat in dangerous draught, 

and conquered from inside. His fight 

was now renewed for the boy’s sight, 

while castle-high the waves were hurled, 

the golden weeds uprooted whirled 

to trap the sleepy snakes, and bled 

blue shore-flowers rent to red 
That is from the earlier volume; the later 
already seems easier, Sometimes (not always) 
Mrs, Ridler assists the reader by marking the 
intervals at which her inexact rhymes occur : 


Remember him when the wind speaks over a stil? 
bed 





By Anne Ridler. 


In restless report; remember 
Him faring afar in danger— 
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Neutral stars and enemy sea—sped 
By the will unwilling, steaming F against the heart, 
against the blood, 
Faring for ever, and unimaginably far. 
The poem that begins like that ends with this 
lovely simplicity : 
O all you lovers, listeners, when 
The strange sea flings him back again 
ne your arms, these histories hear 
as a wind that shakes the door 
And makes more grateful the good fire. 
I pray that comes: but now remember 
Him in loneliness and danger, 
And let the wind fill your ears, 
For if imagination shares 
His pain, he bears only 
A divided burden, and a grief less lonely. 
That spirituality, however disguised, is im- 
plicit through her work. 

The Lieutenant-Commander is not a subtle 
metrist. He is a Conrad character—a Kip- 
ling character—telling a Conrad story ; he is 
therefore more straightforward than Conrad, 
less clever than Kipling, for their subject is 
“‘the man of life upright.’’ His verse is 
always seamanlike, Because he would not 
dull us with his song he changes his metre 
with every. section (one of them is in the In 
Memoriam stanza), and every stanza is ship- 
shape. One liberty he avails himself of: 
rhymed couplets need not be grouped into 
stanzas, but when occasionally he doesn’t so 
group them, one is unreasonably disappointed. 
And, like a brave man, he confesses to 
occasional defeat: some of his stanzas are 
incomplete ;—well, the story must move. It 
does. The publishers rightly call it an epic, 
an epic of the convoys. It begins near the 
end—the convalescent captain, after his one 
unsuccess, waiting, with hope deferred, for 
a command, It goes back to his beginning, 
a romantic marriage, and works forward 
through his successive commands to the story’s 
temporary end, where all is to happen again, 
his inspiration always his ‘“ Bess,’’ and, of 
course, the Tradition. ‘‘Too bright and good 

"2 God forgive us, and give him one 
all- comprehending reader, Mrs. Ridler. They 
have one theme in common—the war; she 
from the angle of the soldier’s wife at home ; 
he, -the sailor’s wife’s husband at sea, with 
his responsibilities. It cannot be that he 
knows the Merchant Service better than Con- 
rad; therefore in Conrad there must be this, 
exceptional in both, where the Captain is the 
only hero: 





The ship, I knew, remained a loafer’s haven 
As long as she stayed handy to the beach, 
And every move these vermin made was plo 
To keep that happy hunting-ground in reach. 
The gauge unwatched that cost a week in wait 
The careless sweat-rag clogging up a pipe, : 
The deck-gear smashed through throttics b 
handled, |: 
All stank of wharf-rats running true to type. 


OBITUARY: Mr, C. Wanktyn. 


Mr. Cyritn WankLyn died at his hous 
Overton, Lyme Regis, on 16 December at # 
age of 79, He was a son of the late Jar 
Hibbert Wanklyn, of Bournemouth. Aft 
taking a second class in the classical trip 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, he was for 
time an assistant master at the preparate 
school of the Rev. E, D. Stone at Broadstait 
In 1890, however, he went into the City 
became a director of many leading commereli 
companies, but later a sudden illness m 
him deaf. Forced to relinquish his @ 
activities and his political ambitions, 
settled at Lyme Regis, and as his health 
proved looked round for some work to 
He found it lying close to his hand amon 
the mass of uncalendared archives in 
muniment room of the ancient borough, 7 

He spent much money and most of § 
time in the last twenty years in that researd 
amplifying and elucidating ancient dog 
ments and allusions by searches at the Britis 
Museum and the Public Record Officer On 
of his notable discoveries in the archives | 
Lyme Regis was of the original notice whi¢ 
Henry Fielding wrote and posted up on 
Noy. 1725, denouncing Andrew Tucker 
his son, John Tucker, as ‘‘clowns al 
cowards’ for their part in preventing 
novelist from abducting the wealthy heires 
Sarah Andrew. A reproduction of the hol 
graph was published in The Times of 4 D 
1934, together with a leading article ¢ 
‘* Fielding’s first love affair.’” Mr. WANKm 
cleared up many matters relating to Jaa 
Austen’s association with Lyme Regis. Amo 
his publications was ‘‘Lyme _ Regis= 
Retrospect.”” The borough was not. B 
grateful to him for his work. In ff 
he had the honorary freedom of Lyme Re 
conferred upon him, and a plaque recordif 
his services was designed to be placed on 
wall of the town hall.—(From The Times, ” 
Dec. 1943.) 3 
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